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Corn Husking Contests 


1. Tractors pulling wagons at the national 
corn husking contest near Galva, Ill. 2. Carl 
Seiler, of Illinois, national champion, 1932. 3. 
Officials at the lowa husking contest near Col- 
fax. Governor Dan Turner is third from the 
left in the wagon. Dr. T. A. Morning and S. E. 
Tennant, of the committee, are in the fore- 
ground. 4, Johansen husking in the lowa con- 
test. He took second in Iowa and second in 
the national. Turn to page 9 for story of the 
national contest. 5. Scene in the muddy field 
of the national, near Galva. 
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As smokers become more experienced, they demand 


milder cigarettes. Chesterfields are milder. Their mild- 
ness is just as much a feature as the beauty of their 
package. 

The tobaccos are mild to begin with. Patient ageing 
and curing make them milder still. And Chesterfields 
contain just the right amount of Turkish—not too 
much —carefully blended and cross-blended with ripe, 
sweet Domestic tobaccos. 

Chesterfields are milder. They taste better. That’s 
why “They Satisfy.” 


© 1932, Liccett & Myers Tors~co Co. 
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Herefords Set 
World’s Mark 
at Royal Show 


One Thousand Entries in 
Hereford Breeding Classes 
at Kansas City Exposition 


By W. E. DRIPS 


NIFTY years of Hereford history, breeding 
and showmanship came to a ¢limax in 
Kansas City last week. It was the thirty- 

fourth annual American Royal Livestock 
Show and the golden jubilee celebration of 
the White-faces, and it turned out to be what 
judges and spectators said was the world’s 
ereatest exhibition of any one breed of live- 
stock. Over one hundred exhibitors from 
twenty-six states brought a thousand short- 
legged, white-faced, red-coated Herefords to- 
vether to compete-for prizes totaling $75,000. 
And the Royal was a battle royal! 


Showed the Progress Made 


Starting with the aged bull class on Monday 
morning, with twenty-four animals on hand, 
and gradually increasing the size of the class- 
es until the junior yearling bulls numbered 
sixty-one, the Hereford show gave the spec- 


tators an eyeful that probably will not be 
equaled anywhere or any time for another 
fifty years. Naturally, it was fitting that 


some sort of a demonstration should be made 
to prove to those present what the Herefords 
have done in these years of progress. That 
proof came on the second day, when thirty- 
five exhibitors each brought a group of ten 
head into the ring, filling it to capacity and 
presenting for the judges’ consideration 330 
animals, a sight worth traveling miles to see. 

Perhaps this was a fitting tribute to the 
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Hereford breed, but to a bystander the win- 
ner of the group prize seemed to be the one 


honored, for a man fifty or more vears a 
showman took the coveted trophy. It was 
eighty-five-year-old Robert Hazlett, of Kan- 


sas, and he was a popular and fitting winner. 

That’s just a start in reporting the features 
of the Royal of 1932. There were bulls by the 
hundreds and as many cows. There were steers 
in the pink or purple of condition, and there 
were rooters a-plenty to applaud the able de- 
cisions of Judges Blizzard and Kinzer, who 
worked as no judges ever did before. When 
the big moment came to place the ribbon on 
the grand champion bull, to select that animal 


worthy to be called the best of over four hun- 
dred of his mates, these two men ealled in 
that rangy Texan, John C. Burns, of Fort 


Worth. He looked over the seven masterpieces 
Hereford creation, and after many a min- 
ute of examination finally tapped the Colo- 
rado bull, Prince Domino 101st. The crowd 
cheered, for this was a bull! 
Placines of the champions in the Hereford 


show differed at the Royal from ordinary 
shows in that no junior champions were se- 
lected. The winners of the various classes 


were brought together and the judges select- 


ed a champion and a reserve champion. Prince 


Upper picture Prince Domino 101st, with 
owner, Ruth Banning Leais. Below—IlIowa 
State College winning group of Shorthorn 


jat steers, 



































































































Domino 101st was the undefeated two-year-old 
of the current season. [owans will remember 
him as grand champion at Des Moines. Like- 
he had won at the west, 
and had been a winner 
well. He is owned by 
of Colorado Springs. 


Illinois and in 
1931 
Banning-Lewis Raneh, 
Reserve championship 
were awarded to Hazlett’s Zato Ru- 
pert, winner of the purple at the Omaha show 
recently. 


Wise, 


consistent as 


honors 


Then came the cows, twenty-five to fifty 
in a lass, and again it was a matter of the 
judges spending hours rather than minutes 
in placing a class. It seemed as tho there was 


* Herefords going about 
F inal- 
Miss 


a perpetual parade of 
the ring as the experts examined them. 
lv, Messrs. Blizzard and Kinzer chose 
Domino Stanway 17th, shown by the Wyo- 
ming Hereford Ranch, of Cheyenne, to wear 
the purple rosette of greatness, and Iza Ru- 
pert, of the Hazlett herd, cham- 
pion female. She is a summer yearling. The 
winners placed in this manner at the Ak-Sar- 

sen show, and both animals were of supreme 
quality and style. 


A Show To Be Remembered 


as reserve 


Of course, 
winnings. But 


there were other outstanding 
it would take a whole maga- 
zine, devoted to nothing else, to describe fit- 
tingly the golden anniversary show of last 
week. It was a show that those fortunate 
enough to watch will remember as long as they 
see shows. In the words of that veteran, Rob- 
ert Hazlett, ‘‘Nothing like it ever happened 
hefore in Hereford history, and probably 
nothing like it ever will happen again.”’ 
Hereford history been in the making 
for the past fifty years, and the breed asso- 


has 


ciation had planned carefully for the show 
just held. All who saw the exhibition at Kan- 
sas City realize that the Hereford men not 


fittine wonder- 


only have been breeding and v 
ful animals, but under the able 
Secretary Kinzer they have created 
ciation aS good as any breed 
was proof of what a good 
can do, if men will work together 

Another one of the most unusual showings 
of Herefords came late in the week, when the 
breeders brought in their old bulls m the 
and get of sire classes. Again the ring 
filled, as over two hundred animals stood 
awaiting the verdict. It was Ken-Caryl Ranch, 
Littleton, Colo., that triumphed with the bull, 
Prince Domino Mixer, and his get. Seeond 
place went to Hazlett and third to Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch. (Coneluded on page 22) 
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EDITORIALS 


Voting for HE election of No- 
Justice to vember 8 was a new 


declaration of independ- 
The Farm ence by the farmers of 
America. It proved that 
the farm people of the nation are more inter- 
ested in securing justice for agriculture than 
they are in the welfare of any party or in the 
retention in office of any set of office-holders. 

This is the lesson of the election, and it is 
a lesson both parties will do well to keep in 
mind. For years, farmers have voted pretty 
consistently according to old habits and in 
response to old loyalties. This year, they 
broke away to cast their votes primarily in 
the interest of justice to the farm. 

What they did this year, they ean do again. 
The party that fails to make good its promises 
to agriculture need no longer hope that ap- 
peals to party loyalty and to outworn eco- 
nomie doctrines can save it. That day is over. 

From now on, the farmers of the nation 
will begin to take a share in national affairs 
that has heretofore been denied them. So 
long as they maintain themselves as a block 
of independent voters, tied to no party, free 
to vote as their economic interests dictate, 
they will exert an enormous influence on the 
econduet of public affairs. 

So far as Iowa and the corn belt are con- 
cerned, there should be no doubt as to the 
forees that swept the administration out of 
power. The farm vote did it. While many 
county-seat towns held steady for the present 
political order, the rural townships went two 
and three to one for a new deal. 

To farmers of every political faith, the elec- 
tion has brought new hope. In the first place, 
it has shown the power of the farm vote to 
strike hard for its own interests. That is news 
to politicians ; it is also news to many farmers 
who have been doubtful whether the agriecul- 
tural sections would ever use their voting 
power effectively. 

In the second place, it makes it certain that 
both houses of congress and the president will 
be able to work together for the restoration of 
prosperity. United action at Washington will 
count heavily in working out a new program. 

In the third place, the election means a 
reversal of national policy as regards the in- 
terests of agriculture. Heretofore, it has 
been the accepted political philosophy that 
agriculture was to get its help indirectly. 
Legislative benefits were to be given to other 
classes, whose added income would theoreti- 
cally express itself in increased purchases of 
farm products, with the result that the farmer 
would in the end profit. 

That policy has broken down. From 1923 
to 1929, farmers’ net income actually went 
down, in spite of the industrial boom. Pros- 
perity among other classes of the nation did 
not automatically result in prosperity to the 
farm. 

From now on, we follow a new national 
policy. President-elect Roosevelt stated it 
repeatedly during the campaign, but perhaps 
most effectively when he was talking, not to 
a farm audience, but to factory workers in 
Boston. There, he said: 

We need to give to fifty million people, 
who live directly or indirectly upon agri- 
culture, a price for their products in ex- 
cess of the cost of production. That will 
give them the buying power to start vour 
mills and mines to work to supply their 
needs. They can not buy your goods be- 
vause they can not get a fair price for 
their products. You are poor because 
they are poor. ; 

By permitting agriculture to fall into 
ruin, millions of workers from the farms 
have crowded into our cities. These men 


have added to unemployment. They are 
here because agriculture is prostrated. 

A restored agriculture will check this 
migration. 


It will keep these farmers 


happily at home. It will leave more jobs 

for you. It will provide a market for your 

products. That is the key to national 
economic restoration. 

Under this new program, agriculture comes 
first. To millions of farmers, who have grown 
used to seeing agriculture given a poor seat 
at the second table, this change in policy is 
an inspiration. Many have grown bitterly 
reconciled to continual defeat, to the gradual 
degeneration of rural communities, to the 
migration of farm boys and girls to the cities, 
to the draining of wealth and man power from 
the country to the town. 

Now there seems an opportunity. for a re- 
versal of these tendencies. The new national 
administration, with this general policy in 
mind, is pledged to help vigorously with 
projects to halt foreclosures and to make the 
tariff effective on farm products, projects 
that heretofore have met with opposition and 
presidential vetoes. 

Many farmers will feel like the man who 
came into our office soon after election and 
said: 

I was going to tell the loan company to 
take my farm, but now I’m going to make 

a fight to hold it. It looks to me, for the 

first time in years, as if we farmers had 

a chance. 

In that hope and with a determination to 
take full advantage of the new opportunities 
offered by the election, thousands of farmers 
are going forward with lighter hearts. We 
aren't out of the woods yet, but we have found 
a trail, and know that with courage and en- 
duranee we can win thru to the sun-lit clear- 
ing ahead. 


We Lose 
A Master 
Farmer 


OWA agriculture lost 

a good man last week 
when George W. Christo- 
phel died at his home 
near Waverly, in Bremer 
eounty. In 1926, Mr. Christophel was selected 
as one of the first Master Farmers to be named 
by this paper. As a community builder and 
as a constructive farmer, he deserved the 
title. More recently, he became state senator 
from his district, and did good work as a 
friend of farm interests in the legislature. 

The true wealth of any state lies in its pro- 
duction of men and women who are commu- 
nity assets. Iowa is not so rich that it can well 
spare a man of Mr. Christophel’s character 
and attainments. May Bremer county raise up 
more good men to carry on his work. 


Prospects F ested EY by a large 
x commercial organi- 
For the Hog zation of the hoe situa- 
Market tion this fall indicates 


that for Iowa and for 
the corn belt as a whole, the fall pig crop this 
year is about 2 per cent larger than a year 
ago. In the eastern corn belt, the increase is 
6 per cent, whereas, in Nebraska, North Da- 
kota and Minnesota there is some reduction. 
Everywhere over the corn belt, exeept in 
Kansas and North Dakota, the farmers are 
getting ready to breed more sows for spring 
farrow than usual. The increase over last 
year will apparently be about 6 per cent. 
Every one knows that there are fewer hogs 
coming to market this winter than usual, but 
apparently this shortage in numbers will be 
compensated for by heavier weight. The euess- 
es from competent observers indicate that the 
weight per hog this winter will be about 6 per 
cent greater than last winter. The abundant 
hog supplies and the heavier weights of the 
hogs marketed will probably result in the 
heavy run coming two or three weeks later 
than was the ease a year ago. This would in- 


dicate that the hog market will not turn defi- 
nitely upward until after the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 

The price of hogs a year from now will evi- 
dently be very discouraging unless the whole 
business situation takes a sharp turn for the 
better. The trouble is that the abundant corn 
crop this year, especially in Iowa and Illinois, 
is causing farmers to plan for an-expansion 
in hog numbers when there is no likelihood of 
a decent market for such an increase. 


O FAR this year, we 

have been exporting 
wheat (plus flour equiv- 
alent in terms of wheat 
at the average monthly 
rate of 8,000,000 bushels. During the ten years 
preceding the formation of the Farm Board, 
average monthly wheat. exports on the same 
basis were a little over 18,000,000 bushels 
monthly. Or, putting it on a yearly basis, we 
find that our normal post-war wheat exports 
were about 210,000,000 bushels, whereas to- 
day they are around 100,000,000 bushels. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the time the Farm 
Board has been able to hold wheat prices in 
the United States somewhat out of line with 
the world situation, but this has been obtained 
only by building up our wheat earry-over 
from a normal of about 110,000,000 bushels 
to 360,000,000 bushels. Our wheat acreage has 
been eut somewhat and the weather of the 
past year has been decidedly unfavorable in 
the southwest. 

It is clearly apparent that we ‘have now 
come to the time when we must let wheat 
prices drop to a parity with the rest of the 
world, or we must build more warehouses and 
get government money so the Farm Board 
‘an buy more wheat, or we must stop planting 
so much land to wheat, or we must work out 
some scheme of selling the domestic wheat at 
one price and the export. wheat at another 
price. It is a elear-cut problem, and it is ob- 
vious that the Farm Board has not as yet 
grappled with the heart of it. 


Wheat Exports 
And The 
Farm Board 
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Tenants as HE increase in ten- 

* ancy is breaking 
Cooperative down a good many of our 
Members old community organiza- 


tions. Cooperatives, espe- 
cially, were built on the theory that owners 
always would be in the majority in the com- 
munity, and that the trade of the tenants was 
not important enough to worry about. 

At the lowa Institute of Cooperation, last 
week, Frank Robotka, of Iowa State College, 
pointed out how difficult it was for the old 
tvpe of cooperative, organized on a_ stock 
basis, to maintain a membership in a district 
in which tenancy was gaining. If stock is high 
in price, a tenant finds it hard to buy. If he 
does buy and moves away, there is often a 
difficulty in disposing of the stock promptly. 
As a result, the tenant, who needs the services 
of the cooperative as badly as anybody, fails 
to become a part of the organization. 

How can this situation be met? Annual 
meetings of many corn belt cooperatives will 
be held soon. Before the meeting, it might be 
well for the board of directors to get together 
and try to figure out some amendments that 
will permit tenants to become more closely 
allied with the cooperative. 

Splitting up shares so that any one new 
share, ownership of which would mean mem- 
bership, would cost little, would help. Crea- 
tion of a fund for buying up shares from 
farmers leaving the neighborhood would be 
use.al, altho a bit diffieult these days. The 
revolving fund plan, where that is used, of 
course settles the problem by eliminating 
stock and securing working funds by holding 
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back temporarily from each member a small 
levy on every unit of goods handled. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
problem may be met. It is essential to the 
future of cooperation in the corn belt that 
some satisfactory answer be found, and that 
tenants be given a chance to participate in 
the use, control and profits of the local co- 
operative. 

The Iowa Institute of Cooperation has per- 
formed a service to the cooperative movement 
by bringing home to leaders in this field the 
need for early and aggressive action to make 
tenants into members. 


Farmers’ AST week, two of the 
* three great farm or- 

J is . 
Union and ganizations held their 
Grange annual meetings. The 


Grange, at  Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and the Farmers’ Union, at 
Omaha, Neb., both aligned themselves behind 
three major farm projects: 

1. Reorganization of the rural eredit sys- 
tem to lighten the burden of farm debts. 

2. Adoption of a plan to give the farmer 
the equivalent of the tariff protection given 
to industry. 

3. Inflation of the price level to enable the 
farmer to pay back debts in dollars of the 
same value he borrowed, and subsequent sta- 
bilization of the price level at that point. 

There were differences in details, of course. 
The Farmers’ Union, in the eredit field, wants 
the Frazier bill, providing for federal mort- 
gage loans at 1% per cent interest. The 
Grange wants the federal land bank system 
expanded to take over a bigger percentage of 
the loans outstanding, and wants a more lib- 
eral policy on the handling of these loans. 

3oth organizations are aggressively for 
inflation, altho here, too, some differences of 
method are evident. 

On raising the prices of farm products by 
giving them a tariff benefit, the Grange asks 
for the debenture and the Farmers’ Union 
for the Domestic Allotment Plan. It is worth 
special notice, however, that L. J. Taber, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, after praising the 
debenture plan, went on to say: 


The Domestic Allotment Plan is now 
receiving considerable support from in- 
dustrial and commercial leadership as 
well as rural groups. This method pro- 
vides for the payment of the equiv- 
alent of the tariff on that portion of 
certain commodities domestically con- 
sumed, funds for this purpose to be 
raised by a tax on the processor. Over- 
production would be checked by the fact 
that the farmer receives less for his sur- 
plus than for that used in the home 
market. 

It is possible that this plan ean be 
amended and simplified in a manner 
where the Grange can give it support. 
We never have advocated any measure 
because of name, origin or the nature of 
the support behind it, but have always 
sought to favor any program economic- 
ally defensible, lifting farm product 
prices without burdensome or bureau- 
cratic machinery. . Our organization 
stands ready to cooperate with every 
foree in the nation, to the end that the 
intolerable inequality of the export 
branches of agriculture shall be mini- 
mized. 

This is the spirit that promises effective 
cooperation and real results. The legislative 
Situation this winter will be such that the only 
Way in which the farm program ean be halted 
Will be by division among farm groups. 

If the three farm organizations can forget 
their minor differences and work together on 
a legislative program aimed at the main re- 
sults all of them want, their bills will go thru. 
Everything now depends on the self-control, 
the good-will and the unselfishness of the 
farm leaders. 

We can not be beaten unless we beat our- 
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Odds and Ends 


EGINNING Thursday night, November 3, 

a wave of confidence swept over the 
United States. It had been apparent for some 
little time that Governor Roosevelt would be 
elected, and, unfortunately, certain business 
men and politicians had been trying to scare 
the country. Recovery began Thursday night 
preceding the election, when Owen D. Young 
said: ‘‘I am not afraid of mobs if Mr. Hoover 
is elected, and I am not afraid of markets or 
business if Mr. Roosevelt is elected.’’ The 
prices of corn, wheat and stocks advanced at 
once. Much of the advance still holds, even 
tho it was purely psychological. 

A few folks are still honestly fearful, some 
because they think the Democrats may indulge 
in the wrong kind of tariff tinkering, and 
others because they are fearful about prohi- 
bition, and still others because they are fear- 
ful of losing their political jobs. But the 
great bulk of the people, even those who voted 
for Hoover, heaved a great sigh the day after 
election, as tho a great weight had been lifted 
from their shoulders. North, south, east and 
west, the victory was so overwhelming that 
there could be no question about the choice 
made by the nation. Before discussing that re- 
sponsibility, I would like to deal briefly with 
the honest fears of the thousands of farm 
folks who voted for Hoover on the tariff issue 
and the dry issue. 
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DON’T think agricultural tariffs have ever 

done much for farmers, but Governor 
Roosevelt made it very clear that he did not 
intend to lower them when he said: ‘‘Of 
course, it is absurd to talk of lowering tariff 
duties on farm products.’’ He will undoubt- 
edly try to work out arrangements whereby 
industrial products from abroad can be trad- 
ed for our surplus farm products, but there 
is no danger that efforts along this line will 
hurt agriculture. 

With regard to the drys, I am frank to say 
that their fears are undoubtedly well ground- 
ed. But these people, unfortunately, would 
have been just as much out of luek if Hoover 
had been elected as they are at the present 
time. It must be remembered that Republican 
Congressman Beck, of Pennsylvania, who is 
looked upon as being one of the brainiest men 
in the Republican party, said at Boston, the 
evening of October 26: 

The cause of repeal will be best pro- 
moted by a continuance in power of the 
Republican congress. .. . If Mr. Roose- 
velt should be elected and the Solid South 
again regain control of this country, the 
hope of any repeal or modification will 
be postponed for at least four years. 
Ambassador Walter Edge, famous eastern 

Republican, said substantially the same thing 
to a Republican rally in Jersey City, the 
night of November 2. President Hoover him- 
self, when talking to St. Louis wets, inferred 
the same thing, November 4, when he said: 

They know that their own Democratic 
strongholds in the south, if no other, will 
not accept their proposal for outright re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. .. . 
From a national standpoint, there was very 

little choice between the two parties on the 
prohibition issue. 

I am afraid nothing can be done about those 
who are fearful of losing their political jobs. 
Many of them are good friends of mine, and 
I hate to see them having to look for work in 
times like these. Many of these Republicans 
who will be thrown out voted for Roosevelt, 
but they were afraid to say anything about it 
beeause of the political machine. I am afraid 
in some eases the Democrats will replace 
canable men with men who are not so good. 
Brt. in other cases. people will be swept out 
-* effice who have long since ceased to per- 
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form a useful function. On the whole, the 
upset is probably useful, even tho it does hurt 
some of our good friends. 


ND now let’s look on the bright side of 

the picture 

ly committed to that modified form of the 

equalization fee which is known as the Domes- 
tie Allotment Plan. He said, at Boston: 


Governor Roosevelt is firm- 


I advocate measures to give the farmer 
an added benefit, called the tariff benefit, 
to make the tariff effective on his 
products. The most enlightened of Amer- 
ican business men likewise favor such a 
benefit. 

The day before the election, | said, over 
the radio: 

Shortly after Roosevelt is elected, these 
enlightened American business men and 
the farm leaders will begin working out 
the details of the 1932 model of the com- 
bination of the equalization fee and the 
Domestie Allotment Plan. 


One conference of this sort was held at 
Chieago on November 21. The farm erganiza- 
tions have already taken the preliminary steps 
toward drawing up the plan which they will 
present to congress this winter. With Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt's stand as it is, both a tem-. 
porary and a more permanent bill should find 
its way thru the lame duck congress, which | 
am glad to say was quite friendly toward bills 
of this sort last spring. It is to be hoped that 
President Hoover will cooperate with the in- 
coming administration sufficiently to sign 
such a bill, even tho he may have his own 
personal misgivings. President Hoover has 
been a big enough man to give evidence of 
his desire to serve out the remainder of his 
administration in a truly cooperative fashion. 

It will take many long conferences and in- 
finite patience to adjust the points of view 
of the business men, the politicians and the 
farm leaders, so as to work out a bill which 
can be passed and signed this winter. But, 
somehow, I believe the thing can be done, 
altho, if it is not done previous to March 4, 
it surely can be done soon thereafter. 


§ fescue the right kind of action on the 
mortgage situation is more difficult in 
many ways than enacting some form of the 
Domestie Allotment Plan. If domestie prices 
are really going to be raised some time dur- 
ing the coming year, it is only just that the 
present flood of foreclosures should be 
stopped. Governor Roosevelt’s statements 
along this line are exceedingly encouraging. 

I have no illusions about the Demoeratie 
party. There is a reactionary element in it, 
just as there is in the Republican party. But, 
in view of what Governor Roosevelt said dur- 
ing the campaign, there would seem to be a 
chance to make: the party into a genuine pro- 
gressive party. No one knows better than 
Governor Roosevelt and James A. Farley, who 
managed his campaign, how vitally essential 
to Democratic success was the progressive 
Republican vote. Mr. Farley acknowledged 
this in a post-election talk over the radio. Of 
course, every one knows that many progres- 
sive ideas are hard to work out in practice. 
Moreover, it is hard for the party in power to 
work with many of the progressives, because 
their ideas are oftentimes rather’ extreme. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Governor 
Roosevelt has an exceedingly delicate job, 
when it comes to carrying out his ideas of 
making the Democrats into a genuine liberal 
party. Fortunately, he owes no one élass so 
much that he is bound up with it. He is not 
dependent upon the Solid South, as has been 
the case with previous Demoeratie presidents. 
He is not dependent on the East, as has been 
the ease with all Republican presidents. Neith- 
er is he dependent on the West. 
Roosevelt, as president, can be his own man 
more completely than any one who has been 
president, with the possible exception of his 
distinguished cousin, Theodore Roosevelt. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 


Governor 
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From New 


ork to | 
by Airpl 


OWa 


ane 


Air Travelers Have 
Comfort, Security and 
Speed Up in the Sky 


— New York City to Des Moines 


at two miles per minute! It 
sounds ineredible, doesn’t it? But we 
did it, and many business men and 


doing it every day and 


trip immensely, 


travelers are 


enjoying the just as 


we did There is only one way, Ol 
course, to do it, and that is by air- 
plane, 1 ie fastest train time be 
tween the two points is twenty-eight 
hour nd only by rather hazardous 


driving could the automobile equal 


the railroad time. 

We have watched the big tri-motor 
planes fly over our home in Ds 
Moines, their bright aluminum ‘sides 


glistening in the sun’s ray At night, 
their quick passage thru the air, with 


cabins all alight, makes you think 
of a shooting star, so swift is their 


flight. You from the ground, as 
vou watch the plane swiftly fade from 
that tremendous, 


and so it is. ride in 


Say 
sight, its speed is 


However, as you 


a plane you have no sensation of 
speed 

You look out the window and see 
the landscape spread out like a blan- 
ket before you. There are no trees 


or telephone poles or fleeting ground 
to compare your speed with. The sen- 
sation is more like that of floating. 
The air speedometer shows you are 
traveling steadily at a speed of more 
than two miles a minute, and you 
wonder if it is correct It hardly 
seems possible, but as you look at the 
and the time 
you 


between 
and 


stops 


arrival, 


distance 


of starting know 


that the speed is accurate 
Feeling of Perfect Safety 
After you adjust yourself to the 


flving in one of these big 
a feeling of perfect 
from traf- 


running 


novelty of 
planes, you have 
safety. There is no dangei 
some one 


fic, no chance of 


into vou at the crossroads. You soon 
accustomed to the 
by which the plane 
night 
a partial real 


become hum otf 


the three motors 
is propelled, and 
is there even 
ization of the speed at which you are 


only when 


closes in 


traveling. So much for the sensa- 
tions of air travel as viewed by a 
novice who has had the experience 


of flying from New York City to Des 
Moines. And as to my trip. 

I had expected to fly from New 
York to Des Moines in one day, leav 
ing at nine in the morning. On ac- 
count of rainy and foggy weather at 
nine o'clock, [ made it in two install- 
ments, as the United Air Lines would 


now 


not send any passenger planes out 
until they knew the weather was 
clearing over the Alleghenies For 
many miles, the air route lies over 
these mountains, and the air lines 
take no chances with the safety of 


their passengers 


However, at 11:30 a. m. on Thurs- 
day, October 20, they notified me 
that the plane would start as soon as 
the passengers were ready. <A few 
minutes later, a big United States 
Air Line auto was at the door, and 
six passengers were soon on their 
way to the airport. It is an hour's 


ride from the city to Newark, from 
whence the planes begin their west- 
ward flight. 


There were two ladies in our group 
one a grandmother, IT should 


who lived in 


land. She was a real enthusiast and as, somehow or 

thorolv enjoved flyin having mad the east takes o1 

many flights from Chicago to Ne than our trees 

York and other points The other were brilliant re 

lady was a Chicago passenger like and all grades 

myself, who had come to New York the two. While v 

by plane and was likewise fascinated trees over whi 

by air travel. There were two young like dwarfs, ex 

men going to Chicago by plane, and lower altitudes we could 
a New York business man who want of the 


ed to reach a 


the plane saved him a day’s time 


When w 


port, we col 


many differe 


Chicago 
to New York and was 


Detroit, chan 


town in 


reached 


ild 
nt 








zing 


lines waiting to stal 
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Boarding the transport plane at the Chicago airport. 


By JOHN P. WALLACE 


day you could see Philadelphia as 

judge, well as New York City, and New Jer- 

She had flown sey towns of importance. Back of it 
now going to were many hills and mountains of 
planes at Cleve timber, beautiful in their coloring, 


Wisconsin, and true of the forest 


t corn was mostly 


other, the foliage of 


brilliant hues 


1 more 


the west. There 


i 


ds, startling vellows 
of coloring between 
} 


ery large in size, the 
h we flew seemed 
‘ept occasionally at 


see the size 


forests. This was particularly 


s of the Alleghenies. 


We were soon looking down on 
the Newark ail dairy farms, of which there are many 
see the airships of adjacent to large eastern cities. The 


in shocks, and we 


These were mostly large passenge) could see the men on the farms husk- 
planes, with immense spread of ing their corn from the shock. The 
wings, and three high-powered mo vellow corn, as it was husked and 
tors for quick and safe transporta put in piles, stood out clearly on the 
tion. Our baggage was soon weighed dark background, It is interesting to 
and put aboard, The lower parts of know that all thru Pennsylvania and 
the wings of the big plane in which a large part of Ohio, much of the corn 
we were to embark were unhinged is husked in this way. 

and there our baggage and the air Our route, which was almost a 
wail were evenly distributed. There bee-line west, took us close to East- 
were seats for eleven passengers in on, Pa., where the Delaware and Le- 
the plane, and two pilots were in high rivers join and which is the 
charge. After the three engines were center of the cement manutacturing 
warmed up and tested out at high district. The hills in this locality are 
speed, we sped out on the runway S00 feet above sea-level. Bethlehem 


and 
knowing 


were quickly 
when the wheels of the land 


in the air, hardly 


mills are locatec 


and Allentown, Pa., 


where many steel 


i, were only a short 








ing gear left the ground. distance from our route of travel. We 

We soon attained an altitude of could see the big smokestacks and 
1.500 to 2.000 feet above sea-level, the buildings of the mills which turn 
and the towns of Newark and Eliza out all kinds of steel products fo 
beth were spread out beneath us foreign and domestic use Farther 
We passed many beautiful homes; on, we got a wonderful view of the 
they looked like toy houses Soon slate quarries and the great anthra- 
they were left behind and we were cite coal fields of Pennsylvania, near 
over the Orange mountains of New Wilkesbarre and Scranton 
Jersey, which are 600 feet above sea The Schuylkill, Susquehanna and 
level at their highest point Allegheny rivers were points of in- 

We passed an observation point, terest. The picture from the air 
from which, it was said, on a clear Was a changing one, and we could 
ee Say eee seine ) 
ar Ss 

“int 

$ 








(Pictures on this page are 


A fourteen-passenger plane in flight. 


used by courtesy of United Air 





Lines. Ine.) 


follow the trail of these rivers for 
many miles, winding their way down 


thru the mountains, growing large) 
and larger as they flowed on the 
way to the Atlantic ocean. From the 
air, of course, the mountains a 
largely flattened out, and you do n 
appreciate the immensity of the for 
ests nor the depth of the canyon 
but there is a fascination in flying 
over mountains which you can not 
get away from, particularly at thi 
season of the vear when the colo 


ing ot their forests is so brilliant. 
Our first stop sellefont« 
Pa. the boroughs of 
that state and practically in the cen 
ter. Just prior to reaching Belle 
fonte, as clouds were hovering close 


was at 


one of oldest 


to the tops of the mountains, 2,500 
feet in height, our pilot, instead of 


tlving over them blind, came down to 
a lower altitude, and went thru 
a pass in the mountains before reac! 
ing Bellefonte. We could 
railroad winding alongside the stream 
us. Our pilot made a beauti 


we 


see the 


beneath 


ful landing at Bellefonte and gaso 
line was soon in our tanks and we 
were on our way. Near this town is 


the Pennsylvania State Col- 
Agriculture, beautifully situ 


located 
lege of 


ated at the base of Nittany moun- 
tain. 
Over the Alleghenies 

On over the Alleghenies we went, 
making no stop until we had passed 
over the eastern part of Ohio and 
reached Cleveland. From Bellefonté 
the ride over the western slope ot 
the Alleghenies is even more beauti- 
ful than the eastern part of the trip 
Particularly picturesque and_ bean- 
tiful was the scenery between Cle 
field and Mercer, Pa., the mountains 
with their brilliant coloring and the 
Clarion and Allegheny rivers being 
features of the view 


flying 0\ 
were in Cleve- 


Thirty minutes after 
Cortland, Ohio, we 
land. We could see the orchards anid 
the vineyards of Ohio, and 
excellent impression of the 
farms of this section We 
minutes in Cleveland. 


got 
fertil 


stopped 


Here 


we lost some of our passengers who 
were fiying to Detroit and to the 





southwest, but picked up others al 
when we 


the plane was full again 

left The skyline of Cleveland was 
muickly left behind, and over more 
orchards, vineyards and _= farming 


country our course took us, until we 





traveled just along the edge of 

shore of Lake Erie. We could see 
steamboats plying the waters of this 
ereat lake, and crossed Sandusky 
bay, which is one of the most pop 
lar summer resorts in the middle 
United States Put-in bay, wh 

Admiral Perry won his famous naval 
victory, of the War of 1812, was 


You may remember his terse 
message of the victory: “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours! 
Darkness came all too 
the lights of Toledo, Ohio, where we 
made our final stop before Chicaso, 
twinkled a bright welcome. Some 
passengers disembarked and 
(Concluded on 18) 


passed, 


’ 


soon, ana 


others 
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A Priceless Gem 


RECEDING chin does not betray 
4 a weak character, but in a great 
majority of cases it is an indication 
that the person did not have proper 
attention to teeth during childhood. 
The education committee of the lowa 
Medical Society today says that the 
pointed chin is shaped by the loss 
of certain teeth during childhood and 
is not an evidence of weakness. 

“Whatever the receding chin may 
or may not indicate relative to char- 
acter, the dentist should be correct 
in diagnosing the condition in a ma- 
jority of cases as being the result of 
the early loss of the first permanent 
molar teeth, sometimes termed the 
sixth-year molars,” declares the bul- 
letin. 

“Early loss of the first permanent 
molar teeth in the lower jaw pro- 
duces that rabbit chin appearance 
which is so often seen in adults. Once 
the teeth are lost, a vacant space re- 
mains, the jaw fails to grow at this 
point, the front teeth tilt backward, 
and the usefulness of the entire den- 
tal arch is permanently impaired. 

“When the child is about six years 
old, there comes in both upper and 
lower jaws an important tooth, often 
ealled the ‘keystone’ of the dental 
arch. This is the sixth-year molar, 
the sixth tooth back from the center 
of the dental arch, one on either side 
above and below. They are the first 
permanent teeth to erupt and come 
in back of the last ‘baby tooth,’ which 
often causes them to be mistaken for 
temporary teeth. 

“The sixth-year molar does not 
shed; it should last a lifetime; upon 
its care and preservation depends to 
a great extent the regularity of all 
the second teeth. It acts as a guide to 
hold the jaws in proper relation 
while the temporary teeth in front of 
it are being shed and replaced by 
permanent ones. 

“Parents too often fail to recog- 
nize the sixth-year molar as perma- 
nent, and allow the child’s tooth to 
be lost thru decay. It is likely to de- 
cay because it has pits and fissures 
on its surface which are very deep 
and hard to keep clean. 


“Much of this danger may be avoid-- 


ed if the parents will watch for the 
appearance of these first permanent 
molars between the fifth and seventh 
years; have them examined for de- 
cay as soon as they appear; see that 
the child’s food contains enough min- 
eral, lime and phosphorus to build 
strong teeth; give the child coarse 
foods to polish the teeth and exercise 
the jaws, and see that the teeth are 
brushed with religious regularity. 

“The sixth-year molar, the ‘key- 
stone’ of the dental arch, is of price- 
less value to those who would enjoy 
good teeth in later years. It should 
be guarded as dearly as a precious 
gem.” 


Information Wanted 


For several years, Edwin S. Hen- 
son, associate professor of farm 
crops at lowa State College, Ames, 
lowa, has been studying the heating 
of hay in storage, with a view of get- 
ting a better understanding of spon- 
taneous combustien. While every 
farmer is more or less familiar with 
spontaneous combustion in the mow 
and stack, no one fully understands 
this phenomenon. To help in this 
Study, Professor Henson is anxious 
to hear from farmers who have lost 
hay from spontaneous combustion, 
or who have had hay become ex- 
cessively hot during storage. Pro- 
fessor Henson says: 

“I should particularly like to know 
the farmer’s estimate of degree of 
curing of the hay when it went into 
the mow, the weather conditions dur- 
ing curing, the condition of the hay 
With reference to leafiness and 
brittleness, whether the hay was 
Salted or not, and any other infor- 
Mation available which has a bear- 
Mg on the problem.” 

It is to be hoped that many of our 
readers who have had experience 
with spontaneous combustion and 
other hay storage troubles will write 
Professor Henson. 


| 
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EXCLUSIVELY IN A&P FOOD STORES © THE COFFEE TO SUIT YOUR TASTE 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 619—7 


when a NATION says 
"THE BEST. 


When a whole nation votes overwhelmingly for three 
coffees—the A & P Coffee Trio—there is no need for 




















































us to argue about flavor, goodness and freshness. 

We merely say to you that we believe your taste 
will lead you to join the millions who prefer one of the 
A & P Coffee Trio. We want your judgment, as an indi- 
vidual, to settle your coffee question. «+ And remember, 
the coffee you like best is the best for you, no matter 
what it costs. 


EIGHT O'CLOCK =™ ay ay 


MILD AND MELLOW lb. 


RED CIRCLE ‘orrr® 


RICH AND FULL-BODIED Ib. 


ee ¢ 
VIGOROUS AND WINEY 87 





‘cette 
ie er ‘ oe 
EQUAL IN QUALITY, THOUGH DIFFERENT IN FLAVOR, THESE COFFEES ARE PACKED IN THE BEAN, GROUND FRESH IN THE STORE. BOKAR 
ALSO PACKED 
“*STEEL-CUur’’. 





A & P COFFEE SERVICE 

















Demonstrations in 
Swine Feeding 
Does it pay, with corn at 
25 cents a bushel, to feed 
protein mixture to pig 
ou pasture? To answer this 


question, 18 county farm 
bureaus and the = animal 
husbandry extension ser 


ice of Iowa State Colles 
cooperated in conducting a 
number of 


swine feedin 


demonstrations this yea) 

The pigs weighed from 52 
to 42 pounds when the tests 
began, They were fed about 
100 days and gained an av 
erage of .93 of a pound to 
1.44 pounds per head daily, 
according to the ration. Six- 
teen lots fed corn alone on 
pasture, without a protein 
supplement but with a min- 
eral mixture, ate 414 pounds 
of corn and 3 of minerals. 
Pasture was figured at 38 
cents per head and corn at 
25 cents a bushel. On that 
basis, figuring the hogs at 
$3.50 per ewt., they re- 
turned $5.62 per head over and above 
feed cost. 

When tankage at $25 a ton was 
added to the corn ration, the pigs in 
15 lots gained 1.4 pounds per head 
daily, a total of 139 pounds in 100 
days, and made that gain at a profit 
of $10.11 above feed cost—the tank 
age nearly doubling the gross profit. 
With corn alone, a return of 41 cents 
a bushel was obtained, while with 
corn and tankage, the corn returned 
51 cents. The feed consumption’ pe) 
ewt. of gain was: Corn, 323 pounds; 
tankage, 25; minerals, 

In other words, with corn alone on 
pasture, the feed cost of the gain was 
$2.30, but with tankage added, it was 
only 82.04. In other lots, when skim 
milk was fed as a protein supple 
ment at the rate of approximately 2 
pounds for each pound of corn eaten, 
the feed cost was $2.06 per cwt. of 
gain. The milk-fed pigs made a daily 
gain of 1.26 pounds per head. The 
milk was valued at 1 cent a gallon. 
On this basis, the corn fed brought 
§8 cents a bushel. 

When tankage was used as a sup- 
plement until the pigs weighed 125 
pounds, after which whole soybeans 
were substituted, a somewhat better 
gain was made—1.44 pounds daily, 
but with the beans figured at 50 cents 
a bushel, the cost per cwt. of gain 
was $2.06, or practically the same as 
with tankage alone. 

When whole soybeans were used 
as the supplement thruout the test, 
the profit made per pig was $7.67, 
or $2.05 more than when corn alone 
was fed. 

It pays well to supplement corn 
with a good protein feed with pigs on 
pasture, even when corn is worth 
only 25 cents a bushel and tankage is 
$25 a ton. An unbalanced ration nev 
er pays. Corn is an excellent feed 
grain, but it needs to be supplement- 
ed with a protein concentrate in 
order to yield economical returns. 
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Worm Those Pigs! 
< 

While it is not the most economical 
way to produce pork, many farmers 
follow the practice, after weaning 
their spring pigs, of turning them 
into a pasture for two or three 
with very little grain. The 
theory back of that practice is that 
the pigs need a period of growing 
producing a good frame—before start- 
ing the fattening process 

Those who do not feed a protein 
supplement with grain to pigs may 
find this pasture period with little 
grain advantageous, for by limiting 
the grain more grass is eaten, help 
ing to supply the protein which the 
pigs need. On the other hand, those 
who supply the pigs with all the pro 
tein they need, find it more econom- 
ical to full-feed pigs intended fo 
market from weaning time on or be 
tore till ready to go to market. 

Spring pigs that were fed a restrict- 


months, 








Baby beeves on a Warren county, Lowa, farm. 


ed grain ration during 
the summer months are 
being fattened this time of year, and 
a large percentage of them are in- 
tested with worms. One would think 
that with the great publicity given 
to the McLean county method of 
raising pigs free from worms, few 
wormy pigs would be found on farms 
nowadays. Unfortunately, such is not 
the case. As a matter of 
fact, by far the largest per- 
centage of the pigs raised 
are wormy and should be 
thoroly treated before they 
are placed on a fattening 
ration 

A large proportion of our 
swine troubles trace either 
directly or indirectly to 
heavy infestation 
Worms reduce the vitality of the pigs 
and thus lower their resistance to 
disease. If you have pigs that have 
been “growing out” this summer, as 
many refer to that process of sup- 
plying them with half a grain ration, 
be sure that you give them a thoro 
worming before putting them on a 
fattening ration. Returns from feed 
consumed will be much larger when 
the pigs are free from this pest. 


worm 


Feeding Yearling Steers 

An Illinois subscriber states his 
case as follows: 

“IT now have fifty head of good 
white-faced steers, which I pur- 
chased in June of this year, when 
they averaged 360 pounds in weight 
per head These steers have been 
running on pasture, without any 
grain, ever since, and they now will 
average about 550 pounds. I want 
to put them on grain at this time 
(October 24), because the grass in 
the pasture is getting short. I have 
about 150 shocks of heavy corn that 
1 can start them on, ten tons of 
sovbean hay, a plentiful supply of 
timothy hay, eight acres of bright 
sheaf oats that are well stacked, 
and an abundance of yellow corn 
and oats Will it be profitable for 
me to feed them any considerable 
amount of oats, which are now 10 
cents per bushel, or would it be bet- 
ter to feed the oats to hogs? How 
much soybean hay would be required 
to balance a liberal feed of shock 
corn?” 

Shock corn will do very well on 


which to start these cattle. Of 
course, while they are consuming 


thé limited amount of corn on hand, 
they will not eat a great deal of 
the hay Oats will do very nicely 
for these cattle, but we do not think 
they answer the purpose so well as 
yellow corn. Since the oats which 
our correspondent has on hand must 
be fed either to these cattle or to 
hogs. we would feed as large an 
amount of them as possible to the 
cattle At any rate, it has been 
demonstrated that cattle can use 





Farm and Feed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON oats to 


better advan- 

tage than hogs. Since 
we have not been informed of the 
relative amounts of corn and oats 
which are available, our correspond- 
ent may desire to feed more or less 
of the oats, depending upon the quan- 
tities of each on hand. 

We suggest that he feed not to 
exceed five pounds of oats a day 
to these cattle. When they 
get onto full feed, they will 
consume approximately five 
pounds of oats, ten pounds 
of corn and seven pounds 
of soybean hay per day. 
So long as this hay lasts, 
he should feed about one 
pound of a protein supple 
ment per head per day 
such as linseed meal, cot 
tonseed meal or soybean oil meal, 
but when the soybean hay has been 
used up and timothy or sheaf oats 
have to be fed, it will be advisable 
to increase the protein supplement 
to two pounds. 

The steers will make more rapid 
gains when the protein supplement 
is supplied, and will also put on 
a better finish and bring a better 
price on the market. 


International Exposition 


The International Livestock Expo- 
sition is being held this year at Chi- 
cago, November 26 to December 3. It 
promises to be one of the best ever 
held. Cattle breeders have made an 
unusually fine record at the fall 
shows, both in numbers and quality 
of their entries, and the Chicago 
show will, of course, top them all. 
Farmers should make an effort to at- 
tend this great show in order to gath- 
er information as to the progress 
that has been made the past year. 

“he exhibits of experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges will present 
many of the newest discoveries that 
have been made in recent years. In 
addition to the livestock exhibits, 
there will be, as usual, a fine show of 
grain, small seeds and hay. Some 
5,000 samples will be shown. A thou- 
sand Four-H boys and girls from 43 
states will be present with exhibits, 
representing the 950,000 youngsters 
who took part in club work during 
the past year. 

Meat cutting demonstrations will 
be held for the benefit of the con- 
sumers as well as for the producers. 
In the divison of cattle, 
sheep and entries are 
more numerous than ever. 

The evening and matinee horse 
shows will. rival those of past years. 
The leading stables will be repre- 
sented with harness horses, ponies, 
roadsters, saddle horses, hunters and 
jumpers. On Sunday, November 27, 
there will be programs both in the 
afternoon and evening. Several mag- 
nifieent six-horse teams will also per- 


form in the arena, 


carload 
swine, the 


Plain Steers Feed 
Out Well 


There are times when the 
feeder of plain 
“dogs” as they are some- 
times called—makes a larg 
er profit than the man wh: 
feeds choice steers. In fact 
some feeders specialize i 
feeding poor, off grades and 
consider it a safer propos 
tion one year with another 
Plain steers, of course, d 
not make better use ot 
their feed than do choic: 
steers, but because there is 
usually less demand tor 
them, they often leave the 
feeder a wider margin be- 
tween buying and selling 
figures, and therefore a 
greater net profit. 

Contrary to. prevailing 
impressions, a common 
‘steer will produce as many 
pounds of gain from a defi- 
nite amount of feed as a 
good to choice steer. To 
illustrate: In a= 168-day 
feeding period at the Penn- 
sylvania experiment station, ending 
early this season, 725-pound steers 
consumed the following amounts of 
feed per cwt. of gain: Lot 1, good 
steers, 509 pounds of silage, 645 of 
corn and cob meal, 71 of protein sup- 
plement and 57 of hay; Lot 2, medi- 
um steers, 504 pounds of silage, 635 
of corn and cob meal, 89 of supple- 
ment and 55 of hay; Lot 3, common 
steers, 514 pounds of silage, 623 of 
corn and cob meal, 88 of supplement 
and 56 of hay. 

Thus, there was practically no dif- 
ference in the feed consumption per 
cewt. of gain for the three classes of 
feeders. The good and medium stee 
both gained 2.41 pounds per head per 
day, while the common steers gained 
2.55 pounds per head per day. This 
slightly higher daily gain may be a¢ 
counted for by the fact that the com 
mon steers consumed a little more 
feed per day. 

The good steers cost $6.91 per cwt 
and sold at $6.90, lacking $1.52 per 
lead in paying feed cost. The medi- 
um steers cost $5.61, sold at $6.75, re- 
turning $6.73 above feed cost. The 
common steers cost $5.33, sold at 
$6.35, bringing a margin above feed 
cost of $4.78. 

At the Nebraska station, ten years 
ago, plain steers netted $14.71 a head 
above feed cost, compared with $13.71 
for choice steers. They weighed 955 
pounds at the start and were fed for 
150 days. The choice cattle cost $6.20 
per cwt., while the plain steers cost 
$4.70. When sold, the choice steers 
brought $8 per ewt. and the plain 
steers $7.15. The wider margin for 
the plain steers, $2.45 per ewt., com 
pared with $1.80 for the choice lot 
accounted for the slightly greater 
profit made on the plain cattle 

Thus, we may conclude that when 
the margins range from 50 cents to 31 
per cwt. in favor of low grade steers 
they are likely to yield a somewhat 
greater profit than choice steers 


steers 





Grinding Grain for Stock 
While it is necessary to grind all 

erains for dairy cows, in order té 

cure the most satisfactory ret 


and the small grains for hogs, it S 
been demonstrated that coarse! 
ground grain gives better returns 
than finely ground grain. Furthe 


more, it is much more costly to ¢ 
erain fine than coarse. At the \ 
consin experiment station, it was 
found that grinding barley to a 
ness of one-sixteenth of an inch, © 

a hammer type mill, cost 8.1 cents 
per cwt., while a fineness of three 
sixteenths of an inch cost only 2.25 
cents per ewt. Furthermore, coarse 
ly ground grain, fed to both dairy 
cows and hogs, resulted in better 
gains than finely ground grain. In 20 
case, when grinding was necessary 
for best results, did the finer grind- 
ing prove to be as satisfactory as the 
coarser grinding. 
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Illinois Wins National Title; Iowa Second 


NEW world’s record for corn 

husking was made in Illinois on 
November 10, when Carl “Seiler, of 
Knox county, Illinois, tossed a net 
load of 2,584 pounds of corn into his 
wagon. It was the ninth annual na- 
tional husking match, and Seiler 
showed the 40,000 folks who gathered 
at the Robert Peterson farm, near 
Galva, in Henry county, that weath- 
er, former champions and bad husk- 
ing conditions made no difference 
to him. 

Right behind Seiler was another 
husker who didn’t mind handicaps 
in the least, and proceeded to do a 
job of corn husking that brought him 
second honors in a field of high yield- 
ing corn and from a field of high 
speed huskers. This was Walter 
Johansen, Audubon county, lowa. 

Johansen, husking in 


ings were prepared to handle the 
weighing and judging. Just on the 
edge of the husking field, directly in 
front of the middle husking land, 
stood a high tower for the National 
Broadcasting Company, where the 
report was sent over the air to the 


nation. To the left of this was a 
platform and scoreboard. 
Traffic on the highway, directed 


by a corps of Illinois state police and 
members of the American Legion, 
was soon headed into the parking 
areas, and by 10 o’clock all highways 
were seething with automobiles. 
Many came to see the big Goodyear 
“blimp,” and were disappointed, for 

the weather prevented its coming. 
Soon the huskers, gathered in a 
special shed, were given their in- 
structions, drew their lands, and 
were assigned. to the 





a national contest for 
the first time, likewise 
turned in aload of corn 
of 2,464.4 pounds, that 
made a record never 
before husked by an 
Iowan in a state or na- 
tional contest. Had he 
left a few more husks 
in the field, he, too, 
would have broken the 
existing national rec- 
ord, for he was only 
half a bushel away 
from the title in the 
final figures. 

The big match, which 
might have been bigger 
both in attendance and 
records for huskers, was staged un- 
der most trying conditions. The folks 
of Henry county had planned for a 
world breaking contest. They had a 
layout the equal of any heretofore 
staged and a corn field of unusual 
quality. But it rained. What made 
it worse, it rained for several days 
previous, and the day of the big con- 
test found the carefully prepared plot 
literally a treacherous mud puddle 
for huskers and spectators. Then, on 
the morning of the match, came a 
light driving snow in a cold biting 
wind of goodly velocity. The huskers 
were there, and many a valiant en- 
thusiast put on his heavy clothes 
and came to see the spectacle. 

Under the direction of Floyd Keep- 
ers, Prairie Farmer managing editor, 
the Henry County Farm Bureau and 
the Galva and Kewanee chambers of 





Johansen 


commerce, the Peterson farm was 
remodeled into an arena for the 
affair. 


The specially planted field of hy- 
brid corn had responded beautifully. 
Nearby, a forty-acre meadow of seed- 
ing was set aside for the crowd. Back 
of this, facing the concrete high- 
way, was another field for automo- 
biles. Around the edge of the spec- 
tators’ arena were grouped thirty 
large tents, housing eating stands to 
care for the crowd’s food desires. 
Over at the Peterson farmstead, 
scales were set up, and special build- 





won second, 


shiny new wagons. AS 
a feature of the year’s 
contest, the horses or- 
dinarily used to pull 
the wagons had been 
displaced with  cater- 
pillar tractors — small 
but efficient yellow ma- 
chines. Each driver 
wore a white suit with 
the name of the husk- 
er’s state on the back. 

As soon as possible, 
the parade _ formed. 
Leading it was the 
Galva American Legions 
drum corps, then the 
officials and the wag- 
ons, in order, each with 
a husker. By this time, the crowd 
had multiplied and was a mass of 
forty thousand folks, eager to move 
about to escape the weather. It was 
noon before the tractor drivers could 
dodge all the spectators, movie men 
and automobiles and line up. A bomb 
was shot and the huskers pulled off 
coats and shook the first of the mud 
off their heavy shoes. Then they 
heard the second shot and started 
to husk. Rain made the first husks 
pull hard. 

Seiler, Illinois husker, seemed to 
attract a terrific gallery. So did 
Balko, of Minnesota, who was a fa- 
vorite since he placed second last 
year. Balko was in Land 1 and Seil- 
er in Land 9. Over on the far side, 
Welch, last year’s champion, like- 
wise had a crowd who wanted to see 
how he did it. 

Wicks, Iowa’s champion, was in 
Land 3. He was steady at the start 
and began to husk rapidly and care- 
fully. Walter Johansen, who had 
been up most of the night before get- 
ting to the contest, because he had 
been snowed in at the moment he 
had planned to leave home, pulled 
off his coat and went to work. The 
rangy Iowan, who said he felt fine, 
altho “a little lame in the shoulders 
from shoveling snow,” didn’t waste 
any time, and had a string of ears 
flying in the air. Johansen found the 

(Continued on page 18) 








Winners at the National Husking Contest 














HUSKER AND STATE 








Seiler—Tllinois. ................ 2,6 
Johansen—Iowa. ........ 2 
Maley—Minnesota 2, 
Balko—Minnesota 2, 
| °® | House—Nebraska . ; oe 
6 | Welch—THnois ........sssssssesssseeeesesneer | 2,43! 
i Pitzer—Indiana iui . ae 42 


Hensler—Indiana ....... 
| Sorenson—Nebraska .. 
10 | Bohr—South Dakota . 
1 Wicks—I0wa o...esecseeees 

< | Holthaus—Kansas ......... 

® | Anderson—South Dakota 
4 Little—Missouri... pahenpe 
» | McLaughlin—Missouri ........... 
) | Peterson—Kansas 

€ | Por@—ONIO  .....0:.....000.0.- 


| Anthony—Ohio 
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8.0 3.25 24.00 2,451.00 | 
$.0 | 6.75 53.82 | 2,336.17 | 
5 21.0 6.62 102.44 | 2,332.50 | 
5 | 5.5 | 8.81 | 108.89 | 2°316.10 | 
5.5 | 5.19 | 20.90 | 2,299.09 | 
5 3.0 5.3 16.11 | 2,278.88 } 
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20 | 13.0 | 6.87 82.38 | 2,237.61 
0 91.0 7.00 | 108.80 2,181.20 | 
5 26.0 8.56 | 159.70 | 2,135.29 
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19.5 4.94 58.50 | 2,081.50 | 
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Now is the time to “outfit” your famiiy for the 
winter! There’s a Ball-Band dealer near you. If he 
doesn't happen to have everything you want for 
your family he can order it for you. You'll find out 
that the Ball-Band footwear you buy today 
is the very finest that has ever come to you 
under the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 




























“... toughest, 





best-wearing rubber 
footwear | ever wore” 


WRITES H. L. BARLOW, HAZLEGREEN, MISSOURI 


These days you’ve got to be careful 
about your purchases! When you 
buy footwear, ask yourself one ques- 
tion : ‘‘ How long will they last me?” 
No difference if it’s boots, over- 
shoes, rubbers, leather shoes or can- 
vas shoes — you want your full 
money’s worth in long, honest wear. 
Ball-Band footwear is what you 
need! Millions of outdoor workers 
have tested it in mud, snow, slush, 
and on concrete—in rocks, brush, 
and timberland—throughout the 


past 35 years. 


The SURE way to SAVE Money! 
“Times are hard, but I feel that 
buying Ball-Band is saving money,” 
writes N. L. Kauffman of Creston, 
Montana. And here’s what R. S. 






Better Quality NOW 
than you ever got before! 


How does BALL-BAND steadily in- 
crease its leadership in both comfort 
and long wear? This famous line 
is CONSTANTLY being improved, 
our Laboratory is ALWAYS busy— 
trying to find some detail that can 
be changed, strengthened, to give you 
lighter, tougher, sturdier footwear. So 
Ball-Band footwear today gives you 
more miles of wear than you have ever 
been able to buy in the past! 














Savoy 
The smartly designed 
Savoy —a popular 
galosh —light 
weight— snap 
orslide fas- 
teners. 

























DOUBLE WEAR 


For hard work this Double 
White Sole Sanslip‘‘out- 
wearsthemall’’. Alsomade 
with two buckles to hold it 
onin the stickiest clay or 
gumbo. 























Beasley of Larkinsville, Alabama, 
says about Mishko-sole leather 
work shoes—‘“‘ They are the best 
work shoes for farm or rough work 
I have ever worn.” 


These are outdoor men like your- 
self—and they KNOW what they’re 
talking about, from actual experi- 
ence. They have PROVED it saves 
money to trust in the name Ball- 
Band that has stood for highest 
quality ever since 1898. 


INSIST on Ball-Band footwear— 
every time you buy! Look for that 
Red: Ball trade-mark and make 
absolutely sure of more days, more 
miles of wear, for every cent you 
spend. There are over 800 different 
items in the Ball-Band line so you 
can easily find exactly what you need 
for every member of your family. 


If you don’t know a nearby dealer’s 
name—WRITE US! 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING Co. 
338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 





BALL-BAN D 


BUILT-TO-THE FOOT + BOOTS «+ 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES - 





LIGHT RUBBERS 
LEATHER WORK SHOES + WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


+ HEAVY RUBBERS + ARCTICS + GALOSHES 
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Learning About Cycles 


Economics for Farm Young People 


HE sun rises, goes down 

and comes up again, 
day and night; day and 
night, the cycle of light and dark- 
ness is never-ending. 

Again, we have the cycle of the 
seasons, which makes Iowa farmers 
always ready to plant their oats in 
early April and their corn in May. 
Spring, summer, fall and winter— 
again the cycle is never-ending. Cer- 
tain summers are very cool and some 
winters are quite warm, but the sum- 
mers are always warmer than the 
winters. We can plan our farm work 
with a fair degree of certainty be- 
cause of this cycle. 

The human body itself has cycles, 
some of which we understand and 
some of which we do not. The sim- 
plest is the beating of the heart, 
which is never-ending as long as life 
exists. Sometimes it beats twice 
as fast as at other times, but in all 
healthy people there is always a 
rhythm to the beat, however much 
the speed may vary. 

The Plant-Feeding Cycte 

There is the cycle of the carbon 
dioxide, that gas which the green 
plants take out of the air and make 
into food for animals and human be- 
ings The animals and human be- 
ings eat the food, and the carbon 
dioxide is again restored to the air. 
Or if the animals and human beings 
do not eat the plants, the plants rot 
away, to restore the carbon dioxide 
to the air; or perhaps they are 
burned either now or at a later peri- 
od in the form of coal. In any event, 
there is in the world of nature a 
never-ending cycle of sun power 
manifested thru plants and animals 
because of the “ring around a rosy” 
game played by carbon. dioxide. 

The automobile engine has its 
cycle with its intake of gas and its 
output of exhaust. Electricity and 
radio, I am told, have their cycles, 
their waves. 

Sverywhere 
pulsation. 

In the business world and in the 
price of farm products, we find 
cycles, just as in the world of nature, 
but they are not so regular. In the 
case of hogs, for example, the regu- 
lar rhythm is usually two or three 
years up and two or three years 
down. When hog prices have been 
higher than corn prices for a few 
months, the farmers, get ready to 
breed more brood sows, which means 
that a year later there will be more 
hogs coming on the market. The 
same thing works with cattle, but 
with cattle the period of gestation 
is longer, and it takes twice as long 
for a heifer to reach breeding age 
as it does a gilt. The cattle cycle, 
therefore, is typically seven years up 
and seven years down, or a little 
more than twice as long each way as 
the hog cycle. The horse cycle is 
still longer, and is ordinarily about 
eleven years each way. The horse 
cycle worked very well from 1870 
until 1920, but since that time no 
one has been sure as to whether it 
was working, because of the way in 
which the tractor and truck have 
interfered with the horse situation. 


there is rhythmical 


“Ice Ages” in Business World 

In the business world, just as in 
the world of nature, there are times 
when the glaciers come down and 
the sun does not get warm enough 
in the summer-time to melt the ice 
until winter comes around again. No 
one has had any first-hand experi- 
ence in foretelling “ice ages” in the 
business world. But it does seem that 
civilizations have their spring, sum- 
mer, fall and winter. 

Many people think that European 
civilization has reached late fall and 
that winter is fast approaching. A 
few people think the United States 
has come to the evening time and 
will go down with Europe. It is any 
one’s guess, but the most thoughtful 


By HENRY A. 
WALLACE the 


people believe that, while 
United States may 

suffer real trouble because 
of the situation over in Europe, this 
country still has the power of young 
manhood, that the midday sun is 
still shining even tho it is obscured 
by heavy clouds, that we are still in 
the summer-time, even tho there has 
been a heavy frost. 

Getting down to earth again, we 
may expect an overproduction of 
hogs a year or two hence, because 
of the fact that hog prices are now 
materially higher than corn prices. 
We may expect an overproduction of 
cattle three or four years hence. 
They reached their greatest scarcity 
in 1928, and it now looks as tho there 
would be about 20 per cent more beef 
cattle in 1935 than there was in 1928. 

I am beginning to think that farm- 
ers themselves have a cycle, but that 
their cycle is much longer than the 
hog cycle or the cattle cycle, be- 
cause it takes them longer to grow 
up. Farmers got along fairly well 
from 1896 till 1920. After the Civil 
war, we know that the farmers were 
in trouble most of the time from 
1866 until 1896. Is it possible that 
there is a farmer cycle of twenty- 
five or thirty years each way? I 
don’t think there is anything so very 
regular about this, because it seems 


that the thing which always deter- 
mines the beginning of real farm 
trouble is the end of a great war. 


Unless special efforts are put forth, 
I am very much afraid, however, that 
farmers are going to continue to get 
the worst of the deal until about 
1940 or 1945, 

Just now, it seems as tho it were 


as dark and cold as it sometimes is 
at 4 a. m. in a winter night. The 
sun may rise and set many times 
before spring comes again. But soon- 
er or later spring is inevitable in the 
business and farm world, just as it 
is in the world of nature. We can 
not predict its coming with as great 
certainty, but we do have reason to 
believe that the same laws of rhythm 
govern. 

As you watch the ebb and flow of 
all things, you will discover it is not 
wise to become too much excited 
about anything. One idea and one 
set of, men triumph for a time, and 
then they pass into darkness. But 
the marvelous pulsations of the uni- 
verse go on striving ever to attain 
a new and more just balance. 





Soybeans for Horses 


Can soybeans be fed to horses and 
mules? Properly supplemented, soy- 
bean hay is a satisfactory roughage 
for work animals, according to ex- 
perimental results obtained at the 
lilinois experiment station. In tests, 
the hay appeared to be fully as valu- 
able as clover and alfalfa on the 
basis of digestible nutrients. There 
is more waste with soybean hay, how- 
ever, than with alfalfa, owing to the 
coarser and more woody stems of the 
soybean plant. So far as can be 
judged from chemical analysis, soy- 
bean hay is equal to alfalfa and clo- 
ver in mineral content. Soybean hay 
and sheaf oats make a good winter 
ration for growing colts. Soybean 
straw is a very satisfactory roughage 
for wintering idle work horses and 
mules. 

So far, beans have not been used 
much as a concentrate for horses and 
mules. Soybean seed is a very con- 
centrated feed, and farm horses as a 
rule do not require a high-protein 
concentrate, especially when plenty 
of legume hay is being fed. 


Royal Fat Stock Show 


V ocationals Compete at Kansas City 


| numbers, the Herefords domi- 
nated all animals at the Royal. It 
was estimated that there were more 
than 8,000 animals on exhibition in 
the fat and breed divisions. Of these, 
there were 3,690 head, or 246 car- 
loads, of fat cattle. There were also 
447 head of Four-H and Vocational 
steers in this group, and an Okla- 
homa boy, Leslie Oberlander, of Gar- 
ber, took the top honors. There were 
201 junior yearling Herefords and 95 
senior yearlings in this classifica- 
tion. Iowa Four-H boys, while they 
did not take any firsts, managed to 
take nearly $400 in prize money as 
their share. 

In the fat steer classes, Iowa State 


College, showing for the first time 
at the Royal, captured some good 
championships, showing the _ first 


prize group of three Angus, any age, 
with Elliott Brown, Rose Hill, Iowa; 
second. Iowa State College also ex- 


hibited an Angus junior yearling, 
Ensign, to win first in class, and had 
a steer in second place in the same 
class. Elliott Brown brought.a steer 
that placed first in the summer year- 
ling class, and the college took sec- 
ond money. The championship, how- 
ever, for the single steer, any age, 
was finally awarded to St. Albans 
Farm, Pacific, Mo. 

In the Shorthorn fat steer class, 
again the college steers were good 
enough to win, and their three steers, 
any age, were the best. The cham- 
pion Shorthorn steer, any age, also 
went to Iowa State when Broadcloth 
was declared the best. Nearly $500 
in prizes went to the college on its 
animals. 

In the Hereford classes, competi- 
tion was extra keen, and it was the 
good fortune of Van Natta Ranch, of 
Lafayette, Ind., to take the individ- 
ual honors, while Oklahoma A, and 

















Iowa State College winning group of Angus fat steers. 


November 26, 1932 


M. College took the group honors. 
Several Iowans, including Hillandale 
Farms, of Muscatine, won money on 
their entries, however. 

The carlot show, of over 200 cars 
on hand, finally ended up with Sni- 
A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo., tak- 
ing the first prize on Shorthorns, 
which sold for $15. The Aberdeen 
Angus carload championship fell to 
A. H. Schmidt, Kansas City, Mo., 
these selling for $12.25, both cars be. 
ing steers calved after September 1, 
1931. The Hereford championship 
went to Richard Lacy, Kansas, II], 
feeder, on a car of one and under 
two year steers. This load sold at 
auction for $10.25. 

Tod & Foster, Earlham, Iowa, had 
the best carlot of Herefords in the 
class for steers over two years and 
under three, and beat Dan Casement, 
veteran Kansas feeder. They also 
placed well with some lighter weight 
Herefords. 


Barrows Only in Swine Show 

In the barrow show, with 450 pork- 
ers, representing all breeds, the 
grand championship pen was awari- 
ed to J. M. Bolton, Smith Center, 
Kan., on Poland Chinas, weighing 
275 to 350 pounds. Columbian Stock 
Farms, Grandview, Mo., took the hon- 
ors on the individual barrow again, 
with a Poland China in the 
weight class. The barrow show was 
exceptionally well divided between 
the breeds, and as good a quality 
show as ever has been at the Royal, 
It was the first time that the swine 
show was limited to barrows at th 
Royal, and according to H. J. Gram- 
lich, of Nebraska, in charge, it was 
a most successful exhibition. 

In a special grain judging cont 
held on the opening day of the sho 
Iowa State College judges came 
first. New high records in individual 
and team scores were established. 
The Iowa State team scored 5,009 
out of a possible 5,400 points, to win 
first place. Oklahoma A. and M. 
College was second. 

The high individual honors went 
to Martin G. Weiss, of the Iowa team, 
who scored a total of 1,704 points 
out of a possible 1,800. Other mem- 
bers of the Iowa State team were 
P. W. Gull and J. M. Colgan, with 
George Thornburn as alternate. The 
team was coached by C. S. Dor- 
chester. 

Ohio was best in the collegiate 
livestock judging. Iowa State Col- 
lege placed third. Meat judges from 
Kansas State College topped the list 
in picking beefsteaks, while Iowa 
placed second. 

The seventh annual Vocational Ag- 
ricultural Congress also met in con- 
nection with the Royal show. Over 
3,500 interested young farmers were 
on hand to see Clarence Goldsberry, 
of Houston, Texas county, Missouri, 
awarded the title of Star Farmer of 
America and receive a check for 
$1,000. 

State Star Farmers Named 

Star Farmers for several states, 
including Iowa, were also named, 
with La Vern Newton, of Iowa Falls, 
taking a bow for his work. Newton 
has assistéd his father in operating a 
240-acre farm, keeping records on 
all operations. He has to his credit 
nineteen head of breeding swine and 
an investment in farming of $645. 
He was elected vice-president of the 
Future Farmers of America at the 
close of the convention. Vernon 
Howell, Oklahoma lad, was elected 
president. Delegates from all states 
and Hawaii attended. 

Another Iowa Future Farmer who 
was honored was Russell Bill, Mus 
catine, who was made an “American 
Farmer” for 1932. Newton also re 
ceived this degree. Sixty “Americal 
Farmers” were selected. 

Deer Lodge, Mont., received first 
honors for having.the most outstand- 
ing chapter of Future Farmers. W. 
B. Searson, of Youngs Island, S. C» 
was declared the best public speaker 
in a nation-wide contest sponsored 
by the Future Farmers. Kenneth 
Fulk, Clarinda, Iowa, placed tenth hes 
the Angus steer show, staged by tne 
vocational education groups, and was 
the only Iowan to place in this show. 
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New Christmas Cuddlies 


AST year, we thought we sent 
depression Christmas gifts, but 
this year we know that last year we 
didn’t even know the A B C’s of de- 
pression giving. Not that depression 
giving necessarily means a white ele- 
phant gift—Oh, dear, no! Just take 
a look at those lovably lovely Cud- 
dlies, Dinkey, Doodle and Bunnikin, 
and see if, by any stretch of the im- 
agination you could think of them as 
white elephant gifts, either literally 
or figuratively. They just aren't, are 
they? And yet they make perfect 
gifts for almost any age child. They 
seem to have a trick of worming 
their way into the affections of child- 
ish hearts and of clinging tenaciously, 
once there. 


Grown-Ups Like Them, Too 


But perhaps I'd best not limit that 
statement to the children alone, be- 
cause even I carried colorful little 
Raggedy Polly Ann (who appeared 
last year) with me when I moved 
this year, and plunked her down on 
the old walnut chest to add a gay bit 
of color with her yellow Peter Pan 
face, her checkered green gingham 
bonnet and her gaudy pink calico 
dress. I’ve always intended giving 
her away, but somehow I just don’t. 
A thirteen-year-old son offered to 
wash dishes for a week—a noble sac- 
rifice—if his mother would make him 
a replica of Dinkey, gay red-striped 
trousers, blue boots, hat and all, so 
that he could perch Dinkey on a 
shelf in his room. . 

Every year, for the last four (since 
our Wallaces’ Farmer and _ Iowa 
Homestead Cuddlies have been mak- 
ing their appearance), I’ve given a 
set of the Cuddlies to my small niece. 
Imagine my surprise this summer 
when I chanced to tuck her in for 
the night, to find her pillow com- 
pletely submerged with a bevy of 
these battered, beloved Cuddlies—all 
of them, from Bruno the Bear down 
to Peterkin Lamb. They'd been laun- 
dered dozens of times, restuffed half 
as many, and still they were doing 
duty. As I said before, there’s some- 
thing about them that gives them a 
clinging grip on one’s affections, and 
there they cling with their bunty 
little fists. 


No Trouble to Make Them 


They're so simple to make, these 
Cuddlies, that one afternoon, well 
planned, will take care of several 
small Christmas stockings. Dinkey, 
Doodle and Bunnikin are all made of 
ribbed gauze underwear and wear 
gaudy gingham outfits. They’re al- 
most no cost at all, you see, unless 
you need cotton for their soft little 
bodies. You may have the pattern of 
any one Cuddly for three cents (to 
cover mailing costs) or the set of 
three for six cents. If you would like 
any of the other Cuddly patterns— 
Bruno Bear, Croaker the Frog, Cud- 
dly Cat, Sweet Timothy, Peter, Cal- 
ico Quacker, Jo Kay, L. A. Phunt 
Spangler, Cap Camel, PMlop-Flop, Old 
Theodore, King Cock-a-Doo, Raggedy 
Polly Ann, Ducky Longbill, or Peter- 


kin Lamb, you may have any of them 
(as long as the patterns last) at 
three cents each. Address your let- 
ters to the Cuddly Toy Editor, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Home Meat Canning 


N EAT canning time is at hand 

again. One of the biggest ad- 
vantages in knowing how to can meat 
is that by so doing the housewife can 
supply meat for the entire year, even 
if there is no freezing weather. 

This year, when you are canning 
meat, try harder than ever to get 
variety, not only in the cuts of the 
same animal, but plan to have some 
of all kinds of meat. Before cutting 
it, take a few minutes to study the 
cuts of meat. You will find splendid 
help in the United States bulletins: 
“Pork on the Farm,” No. 1186; “Beef 
on the Farm,” No, 1415, and “Farm 
Slaughtering and Use of Lamb and 
Mutton,” No, 1172. Pork seems to be 
the most commonly used meat, then 
beef, and lastly lamb. Here is a little 
comparison that is very interesting: 
The average yearly meat bill (on a 
dressed meat basis) of the American 
consumer during the period 1925-29, 
according to the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, is: Lamb 
and mutton, 5.4 pounds; beef and 
veal, 67.7 pounds, and pork, exclud- 
ing lard, 75.6 pounds. From this, we 
can easily see that we must, in order 
to introduce more variety in our 
meat budget, use a little more beef 
and a great deal more lamb. 


A Big Variety Possible 


Studying the cuts of beef, we find 
that we can have in our canned 
meats, roasts, steaks, hamburger, 
meat loaf, rolled flank and plate and 
liver. Among the roasts, we can have 
fair sized ones, because of the large- 
mouthed glass jars we can use. We 
san have boned rolled rib roasts or 
rolled flank and plate roasts, which 
may be varied in flavor. 

A few pieces of cured meat add 
greatly to the variety of the beef. 
The rump, chuck and plate make 
good pieces for corned beef. The 
round is commonly used for dried 
beef. The inside of the thigh is con- 
sidered the choicest part for this, as 
it is slightly more tender. If the beef 
is quite fat, another use for the flank 
and plate is beef bacon. This is cured 
and smoked as the pork bacon, and 
makes a nice variation. 

The important fact to keep in mind 
when canning meat of any kind is to 
cook it long enough. This suggestion 
pertains especially to the larger 
pieces, such as roasts and meat loaf. 
It takes longer for the heat to pene- 
trate thru these larger pieces, and 
an extra half-hour in the hot water 
bath should be added to the regular 
three and one-half hours which is 
required in the boiler, or fifteen min- 
utes’ time added to the pressure 
cooker method. 

The fat that is left after frying 
out beef is splendid to cook with. 
For baking, it is a little too hard. 
This may be remedied by adding oil, 
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making it as soft as lard. Use one- 
fourth oil and three-fourths fat. 
Lamb is low priced this year and 
makes splendid meat. Why not can 
a couple of lambs to give variety to 
your meat budget? There seems to 
be a general idea that most people 
don’t care for lamb. While there is 
a characteristic taste in lamb, that 
doesn’t necessarily mean that it is 
objectionable. Beef, chicken, venison 
and rabbit each has a characteristic 
taste. Mutton and lamb are easily 
digested, rank well in nutritive value, 
are palatable, wholesome and usable 
in many ways. 

After one has studied the cuts of 
lamb, it is very easy to cut it up. 
Lamb chops are always enjoyed. 
They may be cut from the leg, loin, 
rib and shoulder. Roasts may also 
be cut from the leg, loin, shoulder 
and ribs. The breast of the lamb, 
corresponding to the flank and plate 
of the beef, makes splendid rolled 
roasts. The rest of the meat which 
does not cut up nicely into these 
cuts, can be cut into chunks and 
canned, to be used as pot roasts, 
stews or pies. The liver of the lamb 
may be canned as the beef liver. 

There is, according to statistics, 
more pork used than any other meat. 
Each housewife cuts out the bacon 
and hams for smoking and does the 
rest much like the beef, taking out 
pieces for roasts, chops and chunks. 


To Brown or Not to Brown? 


When you are canning meat, the 
question usually arises whether to 
brown the meat or not, before can- 
ning. From my own experience and 
that of other farm women with whom 
I have worked, I have come to the 
conclusion that it is largely an indi- 
vidual matter. Some feel as tho 
there is enough difference in flavor 
to take time to brown the meat and 
others feel that it must be heated 
before using and can be browned 
then, and that there is very little 
if any difference in flavor. Even tho 
the meat is browned before it is 
put into the can, it must be pro- 
cessed for the same length of time 
as that which is canned without be- 
ing browned. 

The best way to prepare meats for 
canning is the way your own family 
likes them served. If steaks are more 
popular than stews in your home, 
then cut as much of the meat as pos- 
sible into steaks. Meats do not ac- 
quire flavor from the processing in 
the jar. Processing is for steriliza- 
tion. You give to the meats their 
special goodness by the 
way you cook them before 
packing. 

In canning meats, many 
prefer the wide mouth type 
of jar, which permits can- 
ning whole broilers, large 
steak rolls and boned and 
rolled rib roasts. You can 
imagine how much more 
easily and artistically the 
meat can be packed into 
these wide-mouthed jars, 
And, if you’ve struggled to 
get the smaller topped jars 
clean after you've removed 
the canned meat, then you 
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know how much easier it is if you 
can slip your whole hand in and 
scrub away to your heart’s content. 
The containers used in canning 
meats are very important. You must 
always be sure of two things—proper 
sterilization and a perfect seal. Pains 
taking care in the processing will 
take care of the sterilization. Selec- 
tion of the most suitable containers 
will enable you to be sure of getting 
a perfect seal.—Margaret McCordic 


Canned Meat Contest 


LL the time you're canning meat, 

you'll be thinking: “I'll save this 
and add it to the kettle for stew,” or, 
“Maybe I'd better can the heart this 
time—Jim does so enjoy it, and there 
is so much else to use right now 
he’ll never miss it,” or, “A pan of 
kraut-stuffed spareribs will taste 
mighty good later on.” And so into 
the jars they'll go, spareribs, pickled 
pigs’ knuckles, liver loaf, roasts, 
chops and all, and each of them des 
tined for some one of your very own 
special canned meat recipes. 

Without a doubt, our canned meat 
shelf will swell and bulge this year 
more than ever before, because meat 
on the hoof won’t realize as much 
for us in dollars and cents, probably, 
as it will in food value. 

Just getting it into the cans, how 
ever, is only one-half the battle 
Haven't you heard over and over 
again, “Our men folks get so tired of 
canned beef,” or “pork,” or possibly 
it’s all canned meat. Putting the 
meat on the table in a variety of 
forms helps to keep up interest in 
the home canned product. It’s more 
difficult, of course, to bother with 
fixing up a jar of meat, but some 
times it’s worth the effort. 


Have You a Special Method? 


What I’m wondering is: How do 
you serve your home canned meat? 
Do you have some special recipe 
that never fails to go over big with 
your men folks? Is it a recipe that 
requires special canning methods, 01 
is it one that can be fixed from an) 
jar of meat? 

For the best recipe using canned 
meat, we will pay $5, $3 for the sec 
ond best, and $1 each for the seven 
next best recipes. The recipes must 
include complete directions for mak 
ing. Address your letters to the Meat 
Contest Editor, Wallaces’ Farme! 
and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The letters should be in the 


mail on or before December 15.—E. B. 
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A FULL PACKAGE OF JACK SPRAT 


GELATIN 
DESSERT 











































Your Rite-Way Store is a member of the great association of 900 independent 
food stores, extending throughout the middle west. Cooperative buying and 
advertising, and close connections with middlewestern factories, reduce our 
costs and permit us to sell at lower prices. You can save consistently at your 


Rite-Way Food Store. 


These Are Typical Rite- Way Values! 
COCOA er baking 1b. package, 23¢ 


CRIMP “ncnend Tetum 2 cans, 19¢ 
Syhur "2.2" sim.can 29c 
CAKE FLOUR 2 vitt'tte cast work package, 19¢ 
BISCUIT FLOUR "nits: water “"° package, 23¢ 
Regular can, 9c 3 cans, 95¢ 


SPAPERS AND HANDBILLS EACH WEEK — 
: Y VALUES! ! 

























E-WAY GROC 


Jack Sprat 
Lemon orVanilla 
Extract ci 49c 


Box of Christmas 
Greeting Cards and 
Seals (50c value) 
FREE. 


eZ R Grocer Flour 
ee 59¢; 22 $1.09 


Best patent all-purpose 
flour. Guaranteed to 
please. 
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Jack Sprat 
Catsup 


1414 oz. bottle 15¢ 


Spiced just right. The 
large size bottle. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


CLIP OUT THIS COUPON 


fill it in with your name and address, and take 
it to your regular Rite-Way Store. You will 
receive, for the coupon and 1c, a full, regular- 
size package of Jack Sprat Gelatin Dessert 
(your choice of the 12 popular flavors). 








These Prices Effective to 
Thursday, December 1st 






Palmolive Toilet 


SOAP in 91¢ 


2 Giant Bars Crystal 
White Soap Free. 


Morton's Sugar-Curing 


SMOKE- 

SALT yn 719¢ 
Makes meat. curing 
easier, quicker, safer. 


R Grocer 
COFFEE Phege, 25¢ 


Back to the old price, 
due to our large volume 
and close buying. 


Rumford Baking 
POWDER 

12° Gn ee 
Efficient — wholesome 
—no bitter taste. 











Jack Sprat 
HOMINY 
9 cans 19¢ 


Snowy white. Large 
No. 2% cans. 




















SPONSORED BY RITE-WAY STORES 


14—626 * 





ewer School 
Days Lost 


ue to Colds 


Mothers and teachers will be 
especially interested in the results 
of tests made last winter to prove 
the effectiveness of Vicks Plan 
for better Control-of-Colds. Com- 
parative tests of the new Vicks 
Plan were made among 862 
children in nine schools. A group 
of 429 did not follow the Plan— 
and lost a total of 501 days on 
account of colds. The other group 
of 433 followed the Plan—and 
lost a total of only 178 days on 
account of colds. A saving of prac- 
tically two-thirds in school time! 
Each Vicks package contains full 
details of this unique Vicks Colds- 
Control Plan. Briefly, it is this: 


To PREVENT Many Colds 





- . after exposure—at that first 
sniffle or any other sign of “catch- 
ing cold”. The number and 
spread of colds can be cut more 
than half. 


To END A Cold Sooner 





ere te 


- - at bedtime, for its famous dou- 
ble action and quicker relief, Vicks 
is the mother’s standby for treat- 
ing colds. And it’s available now 
in a new stainless form. 


TRIAL OFFER: Your druggist has Vicks 
VapoRub (now available in white Stainless 
form, if you prefer), also two new products— 
Vicks Nose Drops, and a Vicks Cough Drop 
actually medicated with ingredients of 
VapoRub. If you wish to test these new prod- 
ucts before buying, and learn more about 
Vicks Pian for better Control-of-Colds, send 
3c in stamps to Vick Chemical Company, 3-4 
Miiton St., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Living With People of 
Other Races 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for December 4, 1932. John, 4: 
5-10; Acts, 10:30-35.) 


HE texts of the lesson give rep- 

resentative instances of individ- 
uals learning the art of living togeth- 
er with people of other races, togeth- 
er with the impelling motives. The 
Book of Ruth gives another instance. 
A family of Bethlehem-Judah, find- 
ing it hard to make a living because 
of a famine, migrates to Moab. To 
make a better living, Elimelech was 
willing to live with people of a dif- 
ferent race and religion. The same 
motive has brought to America mil- 
lions of people from 


Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











that contact with the Gentiles was a 
defilement. 

It was noon of the day when the 
servants of Cornelius were approach- 
ing Joppa, the time to eat, and, for 
Peter, the time to pray. While pray- 
ing on the housetop, and having a 
sense of hunger, he had a trance, 
seeing a vision of a sheet let down 
from heaven, containing all kinds of 
animals, at the same time hearing a 
voice commanding him to kill. and 
eat, thus touching his most sensitive 
religious scruple. He protests with 
spirit that he has never eaten any- 
thing common. The voice answered, 
“What God hath cleansed, make not 
thou common,” indicating the repeal 
of the prohibition concerning foods 
and the introduction of an era of lib- 

erty. Christ had 





other coutries. They oe 
heard of the wealth 
and opportunities in 
our land, and they 
were willing to leave 
their kindred and na- 
tions to live with a 
different people in a 
new nation if they 
could earn a better 
livelihood. Having 
come to our country 
of their own will, it 
is theirs to learn to 
live with us; having 
opened our door to 
them, it is ours to 
learn to live with 
them. There are also 
thousands of Ameri- 
cans living among 
other races for busi- 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


> prepared His disci- 
ples for this very 
time, when he told 
them that what came 
out of the heart, and 
not foods, made men 
clean or unclean 
(Mark, 7:18-23). So 
Peter, by the vision, 
was being spiritual- 
ly dispossessed of 
racial exclusiveness, 
altho at the time he 
did not appreciate 
its full significance. 

In the meantime, 
the messengers ar- 
rived, and their pres- 
ence is announced to 
Peter by the Spirit, 
who instructs him to 





ness reasons, repre- “-— 
senting our domes- 

tic industries. Material prosperity is 
therefore one motive for races learn- 
ing to live together. 

The story of Ruth takes on its fas- 
cination when love scorns racial dif- 
ferences while knitting hearts to- 
gether. The Moabitess Ruth creeps 
into the life of Naomi the Jewess by 
the most exquisite sentiment, and 
eventually into the heart of Boaz the 
Jew by a romantic affection. Ab 
stractedly, the typical Jew and the 
typical Moabite would not have tol- 
erated the social equality of races, 
but an- intimate acquaintance be- 
tween individuals revealed admir- 
able qualities in both races. 

It was love of a higher type that 
made Jesus the mediator of good-will 
between Jew and Samaritan, who 
were traditional enemies (John, 4: 
5-10), offering Himself as God's best 
gift to all. There is a dramatization 
of this truth in the text from Acts. 
The time had come in the church to 
remove the rubbish of “the middle 
wall of partition” between Jew and 
Gentile, which Christ had broken 
down by the cross. At Pentecost, 
Peter proclaimed that ‘whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,” and had declared 
that the promise is “to all that are 
afar off,” yet he had not gone among 
the Gentiles to offer them the gospel. 
He was not unlike us. For a Chris- 
tian attitude toward people of other 
races is urged in our sermons, and 
even state documents declare that all 
men have certain inalienable rights, 
yet we as Christians and citizens are 
slow to put into practice these nice 
idealisms. God had to purge Peter’s 
mind of racial prejudices before he 
would preach to a Gentile. This was 


| done in the following manner: 


Cornelius, a Roman military officer 
at Caesarea on the coast, seventy- 
five miles northwest of Jerusalem, 
was earnestly seeking God, when an 
angel directed him to send to Joppa, 
thirty-two miles south, for Peter, who 
would bring to him the saving mes- 
sage. It was now necessary for God 
to persuade Peter to go to this Gen- 
tile, a thing that would naturally 
be abhorrent to Peter's conscience, 
having been taught from his youth 


go with them, noth- 
tad ing doubting. Peter 
complied, but took 


with him other Christians. And when 
he entered the home of Cornelius, 
filled with the family and friends of 
the latter, fear of Gentile contamina- 
tion was not altogether absent from 
his mind, yet he recalled the vision, 


and when he heard Cornelius tell 
about his own vision, he was re- 
assured of the divine cooperation, 


and began the message of salvation. 

The first sentence in this gospel 
message expresses a truth that is 
fundamental and pertinent every- 
where and always: “God is no re- 
specter of persons; but in every na- 
tion he that feareth Him, and work- 
eth righteousness, is acceptable to 
Him.” This was a revolutionary ut- 
terance at the time, but has become 
a truism with us. It contains the 
motive to respect godly people of 
every race. Accidents of color should 
not prejudice us against those whom 
God accepts. Outward differences are 
trivial among people who are one in 
the fear of God and the practice of 
righteousness. Thus, an apprecia- 
tion of God’s spirit toward all men 
of true devotion and service, and 
of the inner worth of men, will en- 
able peoples of different races to 
live together. 

Peter continued his sermon with a 
narrative of Jesus’ mission. Then a 
strange thing occurred. His sermon 
was interrupted, not by his hearers, 
but by God Himself, sending the Holy 
Spirit on the Gentiles present. Would 
that many modern sermons might be 
thus interrupted. God came thru His 
Spirit to dwell in the lives of Gen- 
tiles. If God can live with people of 
other races, we ought to learn to do 
so. The new converts welcomed the 
Divine neighbor, for they magnified 
Him. Peter was himself thoroly con- 
verted to racial reconciliations by the 
Divine method, for he received the 
foreigners into the brotherhood of 
believers. 

In this Christian fellowship there 
is a dominant Personality, friend to 
all His disciples, whose impartial 
love makes us disregard such minor 
distinctions as racial differences, so- 
cial distinctions, and even the orig- 
inal division of the human race. 
“There can be neither Jew nor 
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Greek, there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female; 
for ye are all one man in Christ 
Jesus.” (Galatians, 3:28.) While 
this statement of Paul may transcend 
our conceptions of the believers’ re- 
lationship to Christ and to one an- 
other, yet it is manifestly meant to 
have an immediate influence on the 
conduct of the readers. It is an ideal 
to be made real. For the sake of 
Christ who redeemed them all, Chris- 
tians of all races ought to live to- 
gether in holy accord; and in the 
conscious sphere of Christ they will 
so live. Such an, actual fellowship 
within the church universal would be 
an inspiring example to the races of 
men to live harmoniously and co- 
operatively in the community of the 
world. 

(The above notes were prepared 
by Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, 
Wisconsin.) 


The Christian’s Use of 
Leisure 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 11, 1932. Nehe- 
miah, 8:10-17; Mark, 6:30-32.) 


ZRA had been at work a good 
— many years in teaching the chil- 
dren of Israel the law of Moses, of 
which he was perhaps the most able 
exponent of any day, and the people 
had discovered to their surprise that 
Moses had commanded that this law 
should be read every seventh year at 
the feast of tabernacles, when all 
the people were assembled. They had 
kept the feast, but not by reading the 
law and making it a time of great 
rejoicing. When the people had 
gathered together in the seventh 
month for this feast of tabernacles, 
Ezra blessed God and the people 
worshiped. Then Ezra and his assis- 
tants read the law from sun-up till 
mid-day, and “the ears of all the peo- 
ple were attentive unto the book of 
the law.” There was an evident dis- 
position on the part of the people to 
make this feast of tabernacles a time 
of sorrow and weeping. Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah joined together to check this 
unseasonable burst of penitence, tell- 
ing them to keep the feast in the old- 
time spirit which Moses commanded, 
a feast of gladness, “for the joy of 
Jehovah is your strength.” 

The lesson is not a bad one for 
these modern times. The modern 
church is cursed by too much folly 
and hilarity on one side and too much 
long-facedness on the other. No oth- 
er people on the face of the earth 
should be so thoroly joyful as Chris- 
tians. If they will but study the Word 
until they grasp the exceeding 
breadth of the commandment and the 
large and joyous liberty that is per- 
mitted and enjoined upon the chil- 
dren of God, they will see the folly 
of frivolity and hilarity on the one 
hand and long-facedness on the oth- 
er. They will have a joyful spirit not 
only in their hours of leisure, but at 
all other times as well. 

The problem of the use of leisure 
time is the more perplexing because 
of the multiplying means of diver 
sion arising out of the new mechan- 
isms of our age, when genius and 
capital have introduced an era of 
amusements intriguing to the sober- 
est minds. It is certainly timely to 
pause, and see again the Christian 
view of recreation as found in the 
assigned texts of the lesson. 

On their very surface is the spark- 
ling truth that Bible religion affords 
occasions for spontaneous joy for the 
refreshment of life. “As long as they 
have the bridegroom with them, they 
can not fast.” Frequently, Jesus re- 
veals Himself as the spiritual bride- 
groom, radiating joy among His fol- 
lowers, which renews life. 

Reposing in these texts ig another 
principle, that life is not all recrea- 
tion. “The bridegroom shall be taken 
away, then shall they fast.” Life has 
its serious side, its fatiguing tasks, 
its stern requirements, its seasons of 
grief. The value of recreation is 
found in its relationship to these. 
Mark, 6:30-32, illustrates this truth. 
After the apostles had been on a mis- 
Sionary tour, in arduous and appre- 


hensive toil, Jesus said, “Come ye... 
and rest.” Continuous amusement, 
even in harmless games, ceases to be 
recreation, but produces the same 
depressing spirit as constant labor. 
There is this elusive thing about hap- 


.piness, joy and recreation—they must 


be infrequent guests, to be appreci- 
ated. It is as foolish to spend all of 
one’s time fn games as it would be to 
eat luscious food continually, Instead 
of satisfying, it satiates, 

Zechariah (8:5) tells about the 
streets of the city being full of boys 
and girls playing. It is natural for lit- 
tle children to play. It is cruel to 
compel children to conform their 
lives to ways of older people. Since 
children must have the recreation of 
play, they should have a place to 
play. Streets of the modern city are 
not a safe place for children. Cities 
should have parks and playgrounds 
in convenient places for the children. 
Parents will recognize this require- 
ment of the child nature in some pro- 
vision for play. 

Matthew (11:16-19) leads on to the 
thought of organized play as a form 
of recreation. Jesus likens certain 
people to children in the market place 
playing games—they could not agree 
on what to play. The ideal of recre- 
ation for children is directed play- 
ground activities. The form of recre- 
ation for adults should correspond to 
the need. Indoor life should have 
outdoor activity, while the people 
who live in the open may want to 
find entertainment at a concert or 
other indoor amusement. This is 
again illustrated in Mark, 6:30-32, 
where Jesus suggested for the rest 
of the apostles the very ‘opposite of 
their mode of life. They had been 
traveling in the familiar country of 
Galilee; He took them across the sea 
tc anew spot. They had been among 
people; He took them apart by them- 
selves. They had been working; He 
had them rest. They felt the respon- 
sibility of being alone; He had them 
follow Him. Useful recreation is gen- 
erally found in the opposite of what 
we have been doing. 


Invigorates the Whole Life 

The covering truth of the text, per- 
tinent to the sane view of recreation, 
is that itis for the good of man. Like 
the Sabbath, it is “made for man.” 
Recreation is to invigorate the whole 
life. To hedge it about with a multi- 
tude of restraints, so that sensitive 
people will feel guilty while playing 
an innocent game, is to burden one 
with the very thing he should un- 
load. On the other hand, to throw 
down all bars and do anything that 
brings momentary pleasure in the 
name of recreation is to miss the 
mission thereof. Jesus and His disci- 
ples were not disregarding the great 
day of the Sabbath, when they did 
some things that were a scandal to 
the Pharisees. They were on their 
way to the synagogue on that Sab- 
bath when they plucked the ears of 
grain. Recreation that answers the 
purpose must be good for the whole 
man, not something that may exhila- 
rate the senses, but debilitate the 
conscience; and it must be good for 
people generally. Modern recreations 
from the Christian view should be 
wholesome for boys and girls, young 
people, under-privileged persons, as 
well as for the strong. 

Lastly, the Christian view of recre- 
ation personifies itself in Christ, for 
the Son of man is Lord of our recrea- 
tion, even as He is of the Sabbath. 
He is not only our guide in what will 
impart new vigor, but He is the cre- 
ator of new life within. This Prince 
of life wants us to be renewed, re- 
freshed, filled with joy. He did not 
come to repress wholesome impulses, 
but to give impetus to them. What- 
ever may be the form of recreation, 
whether field sports or indoor games, 
social diversion or reading, travel or 
entertainment, if Christ is recognized 
we shall be happily surprised at His 
sense of our need, just as were His 
disciples on the way to the syna- 
gogue. May we let Him be Lord of 
all in our lives. 

-(The above notes were prepared 
by Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, 
Wisconsin.) 
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Style No. 910 isa 
practical dress and 
apron ensemble de- 
signed for sizes 16, 
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46 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 16 re- 
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of 39-inch material 
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Style No. 284 is 
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“Wonderful cook!” says her 
family. “How do you do it?” 
ask her friends. It’s easy —just 
use Omar Wonder Flour. It is 
milled from finest wheat. 
Double-tested in oven and lab- 
oratory. Guaranteed to im- 


prove your baking. Try it. 
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To End a Cough 
In a Hurry, Mix 
This at Home 


Saves $2. No Cooking! So Easy! 











Millions of housewives have found 
that, by mixing their own cough medi- 
cine, they get a purer, more effective 
remedy. They use a recipe which costs 
about one-fourth as much as ready- 
made medicine, but which really has no 
equal for breaking up obstinate coughs. 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex. Pour this into a pint bottle, and 
add granulated sugar syrup to fill up 
the pint. The syrup is easily made with 
2 cups sugar and one cup water, stirred 


a few moments until dissolved. No 
cocking needed. It’s no troubie at all, 
and makes the most effective remedy 


that money could buy. Keeps perfectly, 
and children love its taste. 

Its quick action in loosening the 
phlegm, clearing the air passages, and 
soothing away the inflammation, has 
caused it to be used in more homes than 
any other cough remedy 

Pinex is a highly concentrated com- 
pound of Norway Pine, famous for its 
healing effect on throat membranes. It 
is guaranteed to give prompt relief or 
money refunded, 
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T SEEMS that a convalescent, hav- 
ing wearied of the amusements 
which the limits of few walls afford, 
soon looks upon the arrival of his 
meal tray as the most important 
event of the day. It breaks the mo- 
notony of shut-in life, occupies rest- 
less hands and relievés the mind for 
a while. 

Because food is so important to 
these persons who are confined to a 
bed or wheel-chair, its defects are 
more readily seen by them than by 
persons who are well and have many 
things to think about. For perhaps 
an hour or two before meal-time, the 
tray is anticipated, and if it is not 
just right—if the soup is too cool or 
the toast is scorched—it is a great 
disappointment. If, on the other 
hand, the convalescent lacks an ap- 
petite, and even the thought of food 
is disagreeable to him, a tray must 
be unusually attractive to win favor. 

Food which is attractive, adequate 
in nourishment, and especially pre- 
pared to suit the needs of the con- 
valescent will do much toward bet- 
tering his condition and hastening 
his recovery. Often a special diet has 
been ordered by the doctor, and if 
this is true, it must be carefully fol- 
lowed. But when a person is just 
marking time until bones are mend- 
ed or until normal strength is re- 
gained, he can take a regular diet, 
providing it is balanced, nourishing 
and contains sufficient roughage. 

The last factor is decidedly neces- 
sary if health is to be regained rap- 
idly. Not living a normal life, taking 
little or no exercise, the convales- 
cent is often troubled with constipa- 
tion. This can easily be avoided by 
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a diet which contains plenty of bran, 
whole grain cereals or bread, coarse 
fibered vegetables and fruits. Admin- 
istering must often be done discreet- 
ly. For this reason, it is best not to 
emphasize that the foods are par- 
ticularly good for the patient, or he 
is very apt to form an aversion to 
them. In place of giving bran always 
as a cereal, combine it with other 
foods; make muffins of it, sprinkle 
it on soups or use it instead of nuts 
in cookies or cakes. In this camou- 
flaged form, the patient will not rec- 
ognize the food which is a distinct 
aid to his recovery. 

If a patient has been weakened by 
a long illness, he needs a building 
diet, one which is high in calories, 
and in this circumstance, concentrat- 
ed food is better than a large quan- 
tity of food. Cream soups may be 
served instead of plain broths; nour- 
ishing drinks made with milk may 
be substituted for tea or coffee; 
ready-to-eat cereals may be used as 
meat extenders instead of cracker 
crumbs; eggs may be slipped into 
malted milks; omelets may be made 
with cheese or jelly instead of just 
plain; between meal lunches of light, 
digestible foods, such as brown 
bread sandwiches with a glass of 
milk or corn flakes with cream and 
fruit, may be given. There are many 
ways of crowding calories into a 
diet, which will be practically un- 
noticed by the convalescent. 

The last-minute details of the bed- 
side tray should be carefully attend- 
ed. One last check-up to see that 
everything is as it should be will not 
only improve the health of the pa- 
tient, but also the disposition. 
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Delicious Steamed Pudding 
3 teaspoons of sugar 

2 tablespoons of melted butter 
1 egg 

1% cup of molasses 

% cup of boiling water 

1 teaspoon of soda 

1% cups of flour 

% cup of nuts 

% teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 


Cream the sugar and butter, add 
the egg (well beaten), the molasses, 
the soda (dissolved in the hot water) 


and the vanilla. Lastly, add the 
flour, salt and nuts. This batter will 


be thin. Steam for one hour. This 
pudding is best when served a little 
warm with whipped cream or a pud- 
ding sauce.—Mrs. Effie B. Smiley, 
Richardson County, Nebraska. 


Creole Chicken 
1 chicken cooked (cut meat from 
bones) 
14 cup of macaroni 
1 tablespoon of parsley 
1% cups of cream 
1 green pepper 
2 tablespoons of flour 
2 tablespoons of butter 
1 teaspoon of salt 
2 egg yolks 
2 pimentos 
Cook the macaroni and drain. Cut 
the chicken into small pieces, melt 
the butter and add the flour, the 
chicken and the macaroni, then the 
other ingredients. Add lastly the 
beaten egg yolks. Place in a well 
oiled baking dish and bake for one 
hour.—Mrs. Thomas J, Green, Chero- 
kee County, Iowa. 
Caramels 
2 cups of sugar 
14 cup of corn syrup 
3 cups of sweet cream 
Dash of salt 
Mix the sugar, syrup and one cup 
of cream in a large pan and set on 
the back of the stove or over a slow 
flame. When the sugar is dissolved, 
bring the mixture to a boil. It can be 
put over a hotter fire now. Add the 
second cup of cream and bring to a 
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rolling boil before adding the third 
cup of cream. 3ring to a rolling 
' 


boil and then boil slowly until the 
candy forms a hard ball in cold wa- 
ter or until the thermometer regis- 
isters 250 degrees F. Take from the 
fire, add nuts if desired, and pour 
into a buttered pan. When the candy 
is cold and solid, cut into three- 
fourth-inch squares. Store in a cool 
place.—Hazel Bacon, Calhoun Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 
Banana-Pineapple Pie 
% cup of sugar 
3 tablespoons of cornstarch 
14 cup of pineapple juice 
1% cup of lemon juice 
% cup of water 
2 eggs 
™% teaspoon of salt 
1 teaspoon of butter 
i cup of crushed pineapple, drained 
2 bananas, sliced 
Mix the cornstarch with the sugar, 
add the pineapple juice, lemon juice 
and water and cook in a double boiler 
until it begins to thicken. Add the 
beaten egg yolks, salt, butter and 
crushed pineapple and cook until 
thick. Add the bananas last, and 
pour into a baked pie shell. Top with 
meringue and brown in a moderate 
oven. This recipe makes one medi- 
um sized pie——Mrs. T. E., Story 
County, Iowa. 


Roast Spare Ribs With Sweet Potato 
Stuffing 
2 cups of mashed sweet potatoes 
1 tablespoon of minced onion 
1 cup of boiled rice 
1 tablespoon of minced celery 
8 tablespoons of melted butter 
Salt 
Pepper 
Mix the ingredients thoroly. Re- 
move the surplus fat from a strip of 
spare-ribs and break them thru the 
center. Spread the mixture on the 
bony side of the ribs. Fold on the 
broken line and place in a roaster or 
covered baking pan with the heavy 
meat side on top. Dredge with salt, 
pepper and flour. Cover the bottom 
of the pan with boiling water and 
cook in a moderate oven one hour. 
This is mighty good! 
Carter, Iroquois County, Illinois. 
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Biggest Trade-In-Allow- 
ance ever made for your 
old separator, any kind! 
Good for days only. 
More money on your old 
machine—less money for 
new one. DON’T WAIT! 
You can’t beat the Gallo- 
way Masterpiece for easy 
turning, close skimming, 
easy cleaning. Write to 
day—for our offer on you 
old separa 

tor. 
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Mesh sweaters are al] the vogue these 
days. You'll want to make your own 
just like the above illustration. It is 
one of the most popular models. 


Complete instructions for making the 
above sweater, scarf and Beret No. 
1554 may be had for ten cents. Order 
by mail, allowing a week or ten days 
for delivery. Address your letter to the 
Sweater Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Christmas Handicrafts 


BOUT this time of year, the eve- 
nings darken early, and one 
looks about for some sort of evening 
work to fill in her time pleasantly 
and usefully. Also Christmas is com- 
ing along, and one should be getting 
the Christmas presents planned. It 
is said that there is nothing new un- 
der the sun, but there are very in- 
teresting variations of the old. You 
have probably hooked rugs and you 
have braided them, but have you 
ever thought of a combination of the 
two? This summer, I saw some very 
interesting rugs in which the centers 
were hooked and the rows of light, 
firm braiding were sewed around the 
edge. Some had only two or three 
rows, and others had quite small 
hooked centers with a great many 
rows of braiding. There are two 
reasons that I can think of for using 
this combination. For one, the braid- 
ing goes faster than hooking and 
makes a firmer wearing edge, and 
the other, that starting a braided 
rug is one of the hardest parts, and 
the hooked center gives a good, firm 
foundation to begin on. The braided 
outside can be quite dark, with per- 
haps one strand of the colors that are 
being used in the center, and in the 
center can be used the bright colors 
that are usually in small bits and are 
more useful for hooking. 

Another variation of the usual 
hooked rug is to make the background 
of rags and the pattern of wool, eith- 
er new wool or old sweaters or knit 
dresses, raveled. The patterns are 
then clipped and will fluff out over 
the unclipped background. If the wool 
is not bright enough for patterns that 
are interesting in color, it could be 
dyed. In planning a design for this 
type of rug, the center could have a 
clipped design and the border could 
also be clipped, with the mass of the 
background in the unclipped rags. 


Hooked Table Sets 


Have you ever thought of making 
hooked table sets to be used instead 
of luncheon sets? Cut the rags much 
finer than you would for a rug and 
use a fairly loose-meshed burlap, 
hooking into almost every mesh. Do 
not pull the loops up any more than 
is necessary to hold them. Putting 
in the stitches very close will hold 
the loops firmly enough so that the 
doilies can be washed without danger 
of the loops pulling out. The mats 
should be firm but not too thick. 
This type of mat will also act as a 
Silencer, as well as a decorative place 
doily, and it will be unnecessary to 
use felt hot pads under it, and so 
Will not raise the plate any farther 
from the table than would a linen 


piece with a pad under it 
A small wooden or heavy wire 
frame can be used with a piece of 


Webbing sewed to the frame, and 
then the burlap sewed or safety- 
Pinned to this. This small frame, 
With your needle and a few cut rags, 
can be kept handy in the kitchen, to 
be picked up while the potatoes are 
boiling, and it is not too cumbersome 
to be carried out of the house for 
fancy work. 

For the table pads, cotton or linen 
rags can be used. If just separate 
Mats are desired rather than a whole 
Set, silk rags could be used. These 


single mats are so decorative, used 
on small tables! They can be made 
oval to go on a small oval end table 
or round to go on a small square 
table. The best part of these small 
mats is that they make nice small 
Christmas presents. They use such a 
small amount of material that the 
little bright colors of which you do 
not have enough to make large 
things can be utilized to good advan- 
tage. 

Pasteboard boxes may be covered 
with plain paper and a brilliant pic- 
ture cut from a magazine pasted on 
for decoration. Use good glue, which 
will not dry out as paste would, or 
use household cement. 

Last vear, | made a very interest- 


ing and useful box. I have always 
wanted a bright hat box, both for my 
room and for traveling. I found a 


very sturdy square pasteboard one 
With a store’s name on it. I kept 
magazine covers until I had several 
very coiorful ones. These I cut down 
to the size of the sides of the box 


Planned a Picture Pattern 


On a piece of plain paper this size, I 
planned a pattern ol five or six pieces 
—just as one would plan a picture 
puzzle. When this pattern suited me, 
I put it on top of my magazine cov- 
ers, and, holding them all firmly on 
a board, I cut thru the whole with a 
razor blade. Then I had a number 
ot picture puzzles all of the same 
pattern. I put these together in dif- 
ferent arrangements. Each side of 
the box was then in the same general 
color scheme, altho looking entirely 
different in pattern. 

On the top of the box I put one of 
my picture puzzle pages and filled 
out the edges in crazy-quilt fashion 
with some little pieces. With black 
paper,.I bound the corners and the 
edges. Household cement was used as 
an adhesive, as it holds more firmly. 

When the box was all thoroly dry, 
I gave it two coats of shellac. On op- 
posite sides, I put two cuts about 
two inches apart, one under the oth- 
er. A narrow ten-cent patent leather 
belt was run into the top slit on one 
side, out of the slit on the same side 
and around the bottom of the box 
and thru the slits on the other side 
This gave support to the box, made 
a handle and kept the cover on [ 
keep the box on my shelf at home. 
This summer, I carried it from New 
York to Madison on the train, and 
all over the east. It is strong and 
substantial and makes a very color- 
ful addition to my luggage as well 
as an inexpensive piece, since it cost 
less than fifty cents. 

Smaller boxes could be covered in 
the same way, using either the pic- 
ture puzzle ora crazy-quilt scheme for 
decoration. Small 
would also make interesting Christ 
mas presents. One interesting box I 
heard about was made of sandpaper, 
emery cloth and tinfoil. A fine anda 
coarse paper gave a difference in 
texture, and the emery cloth a dif- 
ference in color. The tinfoil gave 
sparkling notes in amongst the dull 
er abrasives. Of course, this would 
not make a very colorful box. 

Perhaps now you can think of oth- 
er things to do with those odd but 
sturdy boxes.—Helen L. Allen. 
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because that is 
the Smoked Salt 
approved by Good (az 
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LD Hickory Smoked Salt is the only curing salt 

that gives a genuine, wholesome, delicious hick- 
ory flavor because Old Hickory is the only curing salt 
that is actually smoked with genuine hickory wood 
smoke—and that is why Old Hickory is the smoked salt approv- 
ed by Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods. 


Old Hickory Smoked Salt 





Sugar Cure is a perfect 
blending of fine salt, pure 
sugar and genuine hick- 
ory wood smoke. This is 
done by a patented and 
exclusive process—it salt 
cures, sugar cures and 
smoke flavors, uniformly 
and thoroughly, all at 
the same time—no 








=| SMOKED SALT 


On Sale at All Dealers 
Insist on OLD HICKORY—the original 
and ONLY genuine SMOKED SALT 
. . . the Smoked Salt approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods. 
For Valuable FREE Book No. 1161 on Meat Curing, Write to: 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
or to subsidiary, GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Madison, Wisconsin 
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smokehouse is needed. 
Combine the curing and 
smoking of meats in one 
operation with Old Hick- 
ory Smoked Salt—save 
work—save time—save 
smokehouse 
shrinkage 
and the loss 
from spoil- 


age in cure, 













CUTS FUEL COSTS 


New invention ends drudgery of wood or coal. Cheap oil 
converted to gas fire, now makes the quickest. hottest 
fire known. Clean, safe, noiseless. 1 
$300 burners yet costs only a few dollars! Thousands 
% say itis wonderful. No electricity. Merely turning one 
valve gives all the heat you want. Fits right into any 
furnace or stove Anyone can instal! Guaranteed 25 
yrs. Backed by big oil-burner company 


T t right in your own 
30 DAYS TRIAL ry. Send name today 
for Money-Back GUARANTEE. 


how to save fuel-money, special! introductory 

FREE Offer to AGENTS-DEALERS SP!" |! 

out. Make $500 a month easy. Tremendous demand 

Outselling others. 26 models, sizes. Get Proof Now! 
LACO OIL BURNER COMPANY 

2311 No. Union St. Griswold, lowa, U.S.A. 












MAKES SAWING EASIER 


A hard job made easy. Our Rolling 
Table and All- Steel frame takes the 
labor out of wood saw- 






ing. Hundreds of satis- 
fied users say the 
BULLER All-Steei 

aw Frame is the 





cial discount allowe 
where we have no desler. Write for FREE Catalog. 
BULLER COUPLER CO., Dept. D, Hillsboro, Kansas 








The Work Book 


H. C. Moeller and 


effic 


DERS say 
I have ever observed ir 


aching 
to read Ca be 1 ssfully 
the | perienced as well as 
expe ‘ed teacher One 
iperintendent commenting on 
f rHF WORK BOOK 
The best reading that 
a rural scl i 


WORK BOOK READERS, 
Book One fox! 
WORK BOOK READERS, 
Book One, With Flash Cards_68¢ 


300k Two i 18¢ 


discount, f. o. b. Des Moines, on 


Wallace Publishing Company 



























Readers 
By 


T. J. Tormey 





only the best, it is also the 
omiecal 


Postpaid Price 
BOOK READERS, 
quantity orders 


Des Moines, lowa 





























ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF , 


AND PILLOW 
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FEDERAL 
LAND BANK 








| CONFIDENCE | 
WINS 


| HE relations between a 
farmer and his Federal 

Land Bank are based on mutual | 
confidence. The Bank has shown 


i 


confidence both in the farm and 





the farmer by making him a 
long-term loan on liberal terms. 

The farmer has well-founded 
| confidence that the Bank will 
show a sympathetic understand- 
ing of his problems. 


The farmer knows that he re- 

| ceives individual consideration 
of his problem. This individual 

consideration instills the confi- 

; dence both for the maintenance 

of his home and his farm. 


- — 


FEDERAL 
LAND BANKS } 


| are located at 
Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. | 





Baltimore, Md. Omaha, Neb. 
Columbia, S. C. Wichita, Kan. 
Louisville, Ky. Houston, Tex. 


St. Paul, Minn, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Berkeley, Cal. 





























Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


WDAF Kansas City 

7:15 to 
Chicago 

12:00 to 12:15 P.M, C.T. 
KMMJ Clay Center, Neb. 
12:15 to 12:30 P.M, C,. T. 
Wcco Minneapolis 
2:45 to 1:00 P.M, 


7:30 A.M. C.T. 
WLS 






C.T. 








Stop the Flu! 





EBY’S SWINE FLU 
REMEDY 


$1.50 Bottle Treats 75 
Hogs 


At Your Druggist’s 














To conduct 
world-re- 
nowned home service business in 
country or city. Nothing new. 
Now over 8,500 Rawieigh Deal- 
ers. Many doing $5,000—$!2,- 
000 annual business in necessi- 

All. backed 







Write for information how to 
start in business on our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 77. is 












WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


‘From New York to Iowa by Airplane 


(Continued from page 6) 





got on, and we were once more on our 
way with a complete load. It Was 
dark now. As we left the lights of 
the city, we had the first real sensa- 
tion of speed, the hum of the motors 
and the blackness outside giving a 
different sensation from daylight rid- 
ing. When we came to the lights of 
cities, we again seemed to be only 
floating over them. 

The manufacturing cities of Gosh- 
en, Elkhart, Mishawaka and South 
jend were passed, and almost before 
we could realize it, the lights of Chi- 
cago were in view, millions of them, a 
tribute to the genius of Edison. Pretty 
soon colored flares showed our landing 
field. Our pilot had been in communi- 
cation by radiophone with the men at 
the field. There was little sensation as 


we landed, as the big plane was maneu- 
vered so skillfully that one hardly knew 
when he touched the ground. We had 
made the trip from New York to Chi- 
cago in a little over seven hours, and 
it was not at all tiresome. The reclin- 
ing chairs of the plane were comfort- 
able, and we were not at all hungry, as, 
thru the courtesy of United Air Lines, 
we were served both luncheon and din- 


ner on the plane. This is one of the 
services they render to passengers en 
route. My feeling was that the taxi 


ride from the airport to Chicago—about 
forty minutes—was a greater danger 
than the plane ride from New York, 


Many Big Planes Lined Up 


We continued our journey, after 
spending a day in Chicago, on Saturday 
morning, as we wanted a daylight ride 
to Des Moines. When we reached the 
airport from the city, there were nine 
or ten of the big tri-motor planes lined 
up for travel to distant cities. The first 
to leave was the New York plane; other 
planes went to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Dallas, Oklahoma, Los Angeles; others 
on shorter flights up Lake Michigan 
shores to such cities as Grand Rapids 
and to the inland points of Ohio and 
Indiana. We had to wait for the air- 
mail, so we did not leave Chicago until 
9:40, fifty-five minutes late. 

We took a Boeing plane here, like- 
wise a tri-motor plane, carrying four- 
teen passengers, a stewardess and two 
pilots, with air mail and baggage. The 
air mail was heavy, there being nearly 
a truck load of it. As we left the air- 
port, the plane quickly rising to 1,000 
feet or more, we could the out- 
skirts of Chicago, and it was only a 
few minutes until we were in the rich 
farming country of Tllinois. We counted 
many mechanical pickers in the fields, 
as well as hand huskers, as corn husk- 
ing was in full operation in northern 
Illinois. We passed over golf links oc- 
casionally, and over factory towns, such 
as Dixon and Sterling. 

Here, again, beautiful rivers, such as 


see 


the Iinois and the Rock, were along 
our route. We could follow the trails of 
the little streams, which looked from 
the air as if they followed the course 
of a twisted rope. In places, the alfalfa 
fields looked like rugs, a thin stand 


giving the appearance of the nap being 
partly worn off. Here, again, there were 
many dairy herds adjacent to Chicago, 
and the rich farming country lay spread 
out like a blanket before us, where we 
could see for miles and miles, making a 
most interesting picture, 

Soon after flving over Sterling and 
Morrison, we got a glimpse of the 
“Father of Waters,’ the Mississippi 
river. Our plane followed down its 
course a way, and we had a good view 
of this mighty river. It looked from the 
air, however, much smaller than we 
knew it really was. We could 
islands, the bridges at Clinton and rail- 
road bridges. 


see its 


A Fine View of lowa Farms 


The rich farms of eastern Iowa met 
our gaze. They were much like Illinois 
farms, altho the land was more rolling 
and there was more timber. We could 
follow the paved road as it led from 
Dewitt, Iowa, to Davenport. In one 


hour and forty-three minutes from the 
time we left Chicago, we were at Iowa 
City, getting a beautiful view of the 


Iowa river here, having had a previous 
view of the Cedar river, which flows 
between the Mississippi and the Iowa. 

A brief stop at Iowa City to discharge 
and take on passengers was made, and 
in less than an hour's time after our 
taking off at Iowa City, we landed at 
Des Moines, making the trip from Chi- 
cago to Des Moines in two hours and 
forty minutes, as our plane was late in 
leaving and it made up time on the way. 
Just before reaching Iowa City, we ran 
into a rainstorm, but we could still see 
the country. 

It was raining when we reached Des 
Moines, but we had a very fine view of 
the farms of Johnson, Iowa, Poweshiek, 
Jasper and Polk counties on our way. 

We observed that there were more 
hogs and cattle on Iowa farms than on 
Illinois farms, but they paid no atten- 
tion to us except occasionally when we 
knew we were looking down on feeding 
cattle that had probably been brought 
from the ranges of the southwest, where 
airplanes are not so familiar a sight. On 
our way, we could see the college build- 
ings at Grinnell, the washing machine 
center of the world at Newton, and the 
health resort, Colfax, this territory all 
being familiar to us and easily identi- 


fied. The stewardess, a smiling young 
lady, served lunch and supplied us with 
papers and magazines, adding to the 


comfort of our journey. 

The ride was over—but its pleasant 
memories still linger. It was our first 
experience in so long a flight, and it 


was a most interesting experience. Our 
readers will realize how swift airplane 
flight is when we state that it takes 
only twenty-seven hours from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coast. One busi- 
ness man from Vancouver was on the 
plane, and he expected to arrive at his 
destination, Vancouver, Canada, at 10 
a. m. the next morning. In other words, 
he would spend only one day plus an 
extra hour, in making that journey, 
which takes three to three and one- 
half days by train. The whole trip 
was made with as much or more com- 
fort as there is in a 200-mile journey 
by automobile. 


Hum of Motors Not Annoying 


Some idea of the size 
we took from Chicago 
when we say that it weighs eighteen 
and one-fourth tons and in its entire 
makeup there are over 153,000 parts. The 
cabin is as nearly sound-proof as it can 
be made, and the hum of the motors 
was not annoying. You could talk read- 
ily with fellow passengers by raising 


of the plane 
can be gauged 


your voice to a little louder pitch, but 
you really didn’t want to talk. You 
wanted to look out at the country you 


were flying over and to take in all its 


beauty. Iowa is beautiful from the 
ground, but it is even more beautiful 
from the air. Your range of view is so 


much wider—you get an idea of the fer- 


tility of its soil and the beauty of its 
farms ‘that you can get in no other 
manner. 

Yes, we would like to take another 


long trip. We would like to go to Cali- 
fornia by one route and come back by 
another, but we are sure that nothing 
could be more beautiful than the ride 
from New York to Iowa over the states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa, at the time of 
year we took it. 

We watched the plane take off for its 
onward journey to Omaha, Cheyenne 
and Salt Lake City, where it connects 
with other planes for San Francisco 
and Seattle. It quickly faded from our 
sight and it made us realize the speed 
at which we had come, of which we were 
all unconscious while traveling. Yes, 
airships are fascinating and they afford 
a means of rapid and safe transporta- 
tion such as none can realize who has 
not had the experience of a plane jour- 
ney. Statistics show that only railroad 
transportation offers a greater mar- 
gin of safety. Undoubtedly there will 
be further developments in air travel, 
as it is barely at its beginning. 





New Corn Husking Record 


(Continued from page 9) 


corn to his liking, and as the tractor 
pulled along thru the muddy field, the 
Audubon husker began to show that 


made him a favorite in the 
state match a week before. 

The corn was heavy, yielding over 
ninety bushels per acre, and the husk- 
ers were slow turning the first corner. 
Probably Seiler, the left-handed TMIli- 
nois husker, was handicapped the most 


speed which 


bv the large gallery, but he didn’t mind 
the crowds trampling thru his land, 
and he, too, kept a golden stream of 
corn headed into his wagon. Sorenson, 
a Nebraskan, and veteran of the 1929 
national, and Little, who was a Kansas 
husker last year in the national and 
was representing Missouri this year, 


went to work with real vigor. 

There was the giant husker from Ohio 
—Anthony, six feet four inches in height 
and 210 pounds in weight. He, too, was 
determined to hit a stride to keep the 
pace set by Seiler, next to him. South 
Dakota’s champion, Richard Anderson, 
twenty-two vears old, husking in a na- 
tional for the first time, worked fever- 
ishly. 

When the huskers turned and started 


back, the crowd hurried down to watch 
the finish. Meanwhile, the Newtown, 
Ind., band, that came over to toot for 
champion Pitzer of the Hoosier state, 
tried to play, but the cold air stopped 
the horns. The tractors hummed in- 
stead. 

Then came the stopping signal, The 
eighty minutes were up, and away for 
the scales crawled the tiny tractors, 
paying no attention to the mud that 
would easily have made the hauling 


perilous had horses been in use. 

The first wagon to be weighed was 
Seiler’s. His gross load was a whopper. 
His record of 36.9 bushels gave the 
waiting crowd of spectators a real thrill 
as they swallowed their hot soup and 
coffee. 

Other loads came in and were checked 
up. Then the scales broke down. A 
slight delay and plenty of cold air soon 
made some of the crowd feel that they 
might as well go home and listen in on 
the radio. But they discovered that the 
lane out to the highway was pretty 
soft. Many a farmer, chilled a-plenty, 
warmed up himself and his automobile 
by pushing and sliding thru the mud 
to the highway. Again the tractors 
came in for a good job. 

Meanwhile, other loads were reported. 
3alko, of Minnesota, hadn't fared well. 


November 26, 1932 
He had been beaten by his teammate, 
Clarence Maley, in getting a gross load 


of corn. Later it was shown that 
Maley had displaced the Minnesota 
champion, to land third in the match. 
Wicks, it was discovered, had been 


bothered with his husking hook during 
the latter part of his time, and, altho 
he husked along to the finish without 


stopping for repairs, he lost ground. 
However, husking in his third contest— 
and a national at that—Wicks beat 
many a seasoned husker, and the box 
score will show he fared very well 
Then came Welch's load. He hadn't 


done so well this year, and his title a 
champion was slipping away. 

The weighing went on and Iowa’s 
hopes seemed doomed. Then the last 
weight to come to the calculators wa 
scanned. Johansen had grossed 2,540 
pounds, the second biggest load of the 
day. His husks were slightly high, but 
his gleanings were light. The judges 
announced that Iowa was second. 

“Tll beat that next year,” Johansen 


told the press representatives, who 
quizzed him about his long struggle 
thru snow drifts on the way to the 


match. “I figured I could get another 
prize, and that’s why I worked so hard 
to get here.” 

The contest was handled under the 
local direction of Farm Adviser H. k. 
Danforth and George Broman, president 
of the Farm Bureau, assisted by Merle 
Morgan, J. P. Hanna, Robert Johnson 
and William Charlot. 

Next year’s contest will be held in 
Nebraska, altho the particular location 
has not been selected.—W. E: Drips. 





Fresh From the Country 
lOWA 


Northern—Palo Alto County, Nov. 15 
day stopped 


—A big snow on election 
corn picking. About one-half of the 
crop in the cribs, Yield is fair and of 


excellent quality. Stock is generally 
healthy.—E. A. McMillin. 
Central—Poweshiek County, Nov. 10— 
Corn gathering is going finely. Weather 
ideal, but prices very low. Farmers can 
not pay rent with corn at the price it 
is now. Eggs are 25 cents a dozen, the 


best produce a farmer can have now, 
but most flocks are molting and there 
is a very small egg production. Cream 
17 cents. Chickens low in price. Feed 
of all kinds very plentiful. The potato 


crop was very large, but the price is 
only 40 to 50 cents a bushel.—C. H. 
Central—Calhoun County, Nov. 7— 
Corn husking is well along, and the 
yield and quality are good. Price of old 
corn 11 cents, new corn 8 cents, oats 8 
cents, cream 16 cents, eggs in trade 20 
cents, No. 1 eggs 22 cents, No. 2 eggs 
15 cents, heavy hens 8 cents, ducks $8 
cents, geese 6 cents, heavy springers 8 
cents, light springers 6 cents, hogs from 


$1 to $2.75. Cattle are cheap. Many 
farmers are feeding sheep, cattle and 
hogs, to use up cheap feed.—H. Wm. 
Schon. 

Northern—Floyd County, Oct. 29—A 
cold wave has reached us; 34 above. 
Good weather for husking corn. Some 


fields are going from 50 to 70 bushels 
per acre. Corn 12 cents, oats 9 cents, 
good lambs 4 cents, hogs $2.70 top 


Plenty of all kinds of vegetables, Po- 
toes 35 cents per bushel. Popcorn 3 to 5 
cents per pound. A rain delayed husk- 
ing some.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 
Northeastern—Bremer County, Nov. 
14—Quite a lot of corn—which is 2 
large crop—still left in the fields to 
pick Price is low on corn and other 
farm products. We huve had a nice fall, 
but still there is lots to do, such as 
fall plowing, fixing fences and stacking 
fodder. It is hoped that Old Man [Pe- 


pression will move on, for it is sad to 
think that with our barns, bins and 
cribs filled, it won’t pay transportation 


and need 


to folks who are in distress 
food.—J. Diedrich. 

Southern — Davis County, Nov. 14— 
Not much corn gathered last week; too 
much rain and snow. Snow all gone 
this date. A good many farmers e 
thru husking; others have merely be- 
gun. Most corn of good quality. Put 


little fall plowing done. Plenty of grass 


yet for stock. Stock in good condit 





but very cheap in price—fat heifers 2 to 
3 cents, good hogs 3 cents. Practically 
no market for sheep or horses. Eggs 21 
cents, turkeys 13 cents, butterfat 17 
cents. But little corn selling.—W. H. 
Kline. 

Southern—Marion County, Nov. 14—- 
The weather here has been quite cold 
for the past ten days. Corn husking 
has progressed nicely, and is probably 
half done. Yields are from 45 to % 


bushels per acre; price 8 to 15 cents; 1% 
to 2 cents per bushel paid to huskers 


Plenty of soil moisture. Some mo\ 





already started. No farm sales. Eg 
25 cents and up.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 
ILLINOIS 
Northeastern — Livingston, County, 
Nov. 7—Markets are better. New corn 
14% cents, old corn 17% cents, oats 
10% cents, wheat 32% cents, butterfat 


16 cents, eggs 25 cents, springs 10 cents, 
old roosters 6 cents. About one-half of 
the corn is already in the cribs; good 
quality, but a lot of rotten ears. All 
plowing done. Quite dry in creeks and 
brooks.—Herbert H. Holz. 
SOUTH DAKOTA $ 
Southeastern—Turner County, Nov. 
—Field work mostly all done. Corn av* 
eraged about 15 bushels per acre—t0o? 
dry; southern part of county bette! If 
prices don’t improve, at least 75 per 
cent won't pay taxes for 1932. Weather 
fine.—M. L. Kipps. 
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When Cheap Ration Is 
Costly 


The temptation to buy no 
the laying ration is 
corn and oats are otf 
quality and worth 4 to 10 ents: a 
bushel. And yet feeding the hens and 
lets on these 
wheat is poor 
worth 
promise 
three months at 
eggs is the important prob- 
lem—not how to carry the hens thru 
the winter for 10 or 15 cents a head 
Home raised feed, with both corn and 
eats of excellent weight and quality, 
can make up the most ef the ration, 
but not all of it, if the eges are going 
to pay for many groceries, and 
mittens this winter 

Two things are absolutely 
for a satisfactory ration for 
production that we do not 


supplement 
to put in very 


stfOng when 


good 


grains or these grains 
business 
real money 
to continue to be so 
lHiow 


l 
plus 

Eggs are these 
days, and 
for two or 


to get the 


least 


shoes 


essential 
winter egg 
have ready 


for feeding on our corn belt farms. They 
are protein feeds and minerals Part 
of the protein feeds (as well as vita- 
mins) can be supplied at home if ons 
has bright, green, fine-stemmed alfalfa 
hay and = skim-milk With plenty of 
skim-milk to provide all the laying 
flock will need to drink at all times and 

e per cent alfalfa in the mash, five 


ten per cent of the packing 


J oshaway 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
A wink only takes up a second, but 
the result may last a lifetime.” 


SOMETHING TO WORRY ABOUT 
First Hobo “What's 
‘Erbert?" 


worryin’ yer 


Second Hobo “T found a recipe for 

1ie-made beer, an’ I ain't got no 
THIRSTY 

Little Billy “Where my daddy?" 


Mother: Waterloo to a con- 


vention,”’ 


“Gone to 


Little Billy “Why can't Uncle Lou 
water his own self?" 

ENCORES ON TOAST 
Theatrical Agent: ‘Good news! I've 
booked your performing pigeons for a 
six weeks’ tour.” 


“Too late—too late! I've eaten the 
act.”’ 

NO WONDER 
close-mouthed 
hasn't 


the 
corner? He 


9 


Traveler: ‘‘Who's 
individual in the 
for ten minutes 

Village Wit “He's just waitin’ 
Pete back with the spittoon.”’ 


spoken 
till 


comes 


AGNES WAS RIGHT 
“What 


Agnes are patrons of hus- 
bandry?" 
Pernal 
sociations.” 


Agnes 
movie 


“They are agricultural as- 


“Goodness! I thought they 


actresses!”’ 


OH! 


Patient: 


Scotch 


‘ What are your 
charges, doctor 
Doctor 
Patient: 
to come ona 


‘Five dollars a visit.” 
“Ah, but we don't 
visit; we only 
fifteen minutes.” 


Want you 


want you 
to stop ten or 
RIGHT 
you,’” the teacher 
“tell me what ‘amphibious’ means, 
give a sentence to illustrate?” 

A bright little negro held up his hand 
“IT know, sah! It's fibbing. Mos’ fish 
fibious.” 


asked 
and 


“Can any of 


Stories am 
NO CHOICE 

and Cohen were having 

Cohen helped himself to 
larger fish, and Kelly said: 

“Fine manners you have, Cohen. If I 


dinner 
the 


Kelly 
toge ther 


had reached out first, I'd have taken 
the smaller fish.’ 

“Vell,” replied Cohen, “you got it, 
didn’t you?” 


A FINAL WARNING 
rgeant 
dense 





(addressing a_ particularly 
recruit): ‘‘How many times must 
I tell vou never to approach horses from 


the rear without speaking to them? 
One of these days, you know, you will 
fet kicked on the head, and then I shall 
have a lame horse on my hands.” 
HE LOST MANY NOTES 
Blackface: ‘Yes, suh, Ah’s a great 


Singal 
Redlippe: 
Sing?"’ 
Blackface: “Ah graduated from a 
Serrespondence school.” 
> 
Redlippe: “Boy, vo’ 
yO mail.’ 


“Wheah did yo'-all learn to 


sho’ lost lots ob 


produc sold une e trade name of 
“meat ind b scraps ol meat 
scraps” if “m nd bone is not avail- 
able, will take of the protein 
supplement part of the mash If little 
or no milk . vailable the protein 


concentrat ld pushed up to fif- 
teen I This can be 
all a meat pre but better at least 
five pet ‘ 1 skim-milk or butter- 
I k 

Personally, we ieve that about two 
or three per cent of linseed or soybean 
oil meal improves the mash, and use 
it as substitute for the meat product 
to that extent 4 word of caution about 
putting in too much oil meal is in order, 
Much more than this won't work. 

Minerals make up a small part of the 
ration, but are extremely important. 
Salt and some source of lime are the 
minerals that need adding if ‘meat and 
bone” is used If “‘meat scraps” or 
tankage is used, bone meal is needed 
in additior One per cent of salt and 
three per cent of a high-grade lime- 


ovstel 


stone or chick-size shell should 
be added before grinding the mash 


With our own flock at the present 
time, the following formula is being 
used for the mash Yellow corn, 400 
pounds; oats, 20 wheat, 100; shorts, 
150; bran, 50; alfalfa, 50: dried milk, 7 
“meat nad bor 100: linseed meal, 20 

It 1 vst shell, 30 pour ds 

With i } vh shorts 

1 perh ld b 

1 approx 1 t col 

30 pe oats ad. We 
belie a wheat, bra 

1 } ra ¢ rh 
nore ilata ] vorth w Ex 
celle mt 1 1 ive als ivail 

ble supple I grown grains 

If some such mash, plus a good feed 
of wt nd ' oO t t day is 
fed one has p ded a ration that 
should } duce 22 f the flock is ma- 
ture, healthy ind has decent quarters 
that are not ove v 


vded.—Jay Whitson 


Lanterns to Light Hens 





While living at Des Moines, we found 
the use of electric lights in the hen- 
house, t lengthen the day during the 
wfnter months, all it the experiment 
stations claim reasing egg pro- 
ductio 

We hay elect gehts on our farm 
now, and at present are using ordinary 
kerosene lanter to add to the length 
ot the day for the pullets I take the 
lanterns out t the houses the first 
thing after building the fire in the 
kitchen stove. Both the White Rock and 
Leghorn pullets flock down off the 
roosts and begin eating both grain and 
mash 

I thought when IT began using the 
lanterns that one would not be enough 
for the large house (20x48 feet) How- 
ever, a single lantern, when it is kept 
lean and the wick trimmed, does very 
nicely. We have it hung in the center 
of the house about two and one-half 
feet from the floo Not all parts of 
the house are light enough for feeding, 
but we have two open-top mash hop 
pers close by, and the grain trougt 
(containing what is left of the previou 
night's grain feeding) are so placed 
that the light shins directly on them 

It is surprising how much feed and 
drink these pullet put away the 
hour or hour ind ne-half before day 
light I wish we had electric light 
(they are ich more convenient and 
effective), but lanterns help. Whether 
we could use lanterns in the evening 
as effectively I am not sure, tho I see 
ne reason why we ould not. We used 
electri lights both morning and eve 
ning 

To those who have wished to push 
their hens or pulle nto better pro 
duction, providing the housing, feeding 
and other essential are all right, we 
recommend lights lanterns if other 
lights are not possible.—Jay Whitson 


Crooked Breastbones 


One of the most interesting experi- 


ments finished within the last year, 
that I have read about, was the New 
Jersey station test on White Leghorn 
cockerels in regard to early roosting and 
crooked breastbones It rather puts a 
damper on those of us who have been 


boosting for 
er house 
chickens 

In this test, 
battery cages in 
when the were three week 
old. Lot 1 had no and no cod- 
liver oil. It had 26.6 per cent of crooked 
breastbones Lots 3 with 


putting roosts in the brood- 


almost as quickly as the 
roosts 
those 


were put in the 
which were used 
cockKkereils 
roosts 


and 5, 


one 


and two per cent of cod-liver oil but n 
roosts, had no crooked breastbones. ©) 
the other hand, those receiving no cod- 
liver oil, but having roosts, had 66.6 
per cent crooked breastbones. Those re- 
ceiving one per cent cod-liver oil and 


roosts had 64.3 per cent crooked breast- 


bones, and those with two per cent 
cod-liver oil and roosts had 44.4 per 
cent crooked breastbones. 

Clearly, it shows that roosting at 
three weeks is bad. Now we need to 
know just when we can begin to use 


roosts.—J. W. 


ANL 


1OWA HUMESTEAD 





bwok—.l 


54 
cents for corn 


| 


from 
four-dollar 
Hogs! 


FOUR DOLLARS a_ hundred-weight 
for hogs—a pretty low price. And 
yet four-dollar hogs brought us al- 
most 54 cents a bushel (53.8 cents in 
figures to the exact fraction) for the 
corn they ate. 

These thirty hogs were self-fed 
shelled corn and a supplement of 
tankage, oil meal, alfalfa meal and 
one other very important product— 
Dr. Hess Hog Speciai. 

This proves two things: First, 
that hogs can be fed at a profit these 
days, and second, that Dr. Hess Hog 


| Special helps make them profitable. 


| Conditioner, Mineral Supplement e 









The feeding grounds of these hogs 
were literally covered with eggs of 





worms. Hog Special controlled the 
worms. It gave hogs good appetites, 
improved digestion and aided elimi- 
nation. It supplied necessary miner- 
als to balance the feed. 


Give Hog Special to pigs that are 
wormy and unthrifty. Give it to 
prime shoats and note the quicker, 
cheaper gain and extra return for 
your corn. A hog requires only 1% 
pounds of Hog Special per month. 

Get your supply of Hog Special 
from your local Dr. Hess dealer, or 
write direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


DR. HESS HOG SPECIAL 


Combats Worms 


DR. HESS DIP AND DISINFECTANT 


The most economical 


disease germs. 


product for killing hog 


Five times as 


lice and 


strong as carbolic acid 





Colleges and Experiment 
Stations use and recommend 
“Black Leaf 40’ for delousing 
poultry. All work, fuss and bother 
eliminated by this method. 
JUST PAINT TOPS OF ROOSTS 
The fumes kill lice while flock 
roosts. If your dealer does not 
have it, send $1.00 fortrial bot- 
tle. A little goes ¢ long way. 
Tobacco By-Produces 
& Chemical Corp. 


Incorporated 
Loulsville, Ky. 


FOR MITES: Spray as directed. 
















Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 
Mrs. C. H. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis., 


has a real idea for chicken raisers who 


are not getting eggs. She says 
On Nov. Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 
ing, I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs 


in the next 3 weeks; sold $75 worth in Decem- 
ber, and $100 worth in January The birds 
were strong and healthy all winter, and cackled 
like it was spring.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets 
which Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes 
of chicken raisers all over America. Poultry 
raisers whose hens are not laying well should 
bear in mind that Don Sung is positively guar- 
anteed to do the work or money refunded, so it 
costs nothing to try. Now is the time to start 
giving Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. The 
tablets can be obtained by sending 50 cents for 
a trial package (or $1 for the extra large size) 
to Burrell-Dugger Co., 42 Postal Station 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 















Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 








The needles puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues 











p's roe leaving a permanent 
oo mark that cannot be 
“% — : ‘ removed. 
ae cot elec tee” 8 





Puts your individual number each bird and 





positive proof of « iership. Easy to usé 

announcing ‘‘Marked Poultry on this 

with ea outfit. Thieves avoid marked 

ultry because harder ell and more likely to 
cause arre 





Price with ink for 250 birds, $2.50 
Take no chances. Order today from 
Service Bureau Departmen 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 
(Reward offer of Service Burean $25.00 on 
unmarked.ebut $50.00 when marked poultry is 


tolen. ) 











Six Hundred Days on the 
Seven Seas 


“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 


are, ‘‘Bird’s-eye Views of Far Lands” in five 
volumes (each $1.50), “Bible Lands As They 
Are Today” ($1.50), “A Journey Through 
the Bible’ ($1.50). “Rambling Through 
Europe” ($1.25), “The Wonders of South 
America” ($1.25) and “The New South and 
Old Mexico” ($1.25). All ten of these books 
will be sent to you postpaid for $9.00. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 


Beok Dept. Des Moines, lowa 














WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


November 26, 1932 








Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order, The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word, Count your name _and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires”’ is counted as three words. 

2296 West 2ist St.’”’ is counted as four 
words, and “Des Moines, Iowa,”’ is 
counted as two. “$1” and-“‘$5,432, 000 
are each counted as one word. 

“Cc. O. D.” counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4” counts as four words. 
“R. 4” as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of_recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
eee various insertions: 


“No. We . Words | Number of Insertions _ 


8. 40 


For each additional se ven wor = oe add 
$1.05 per insertion. 











COMMISSION HOUSES 


GET THAT LAST PENNY FOR YOUR 

dressed Turkeys, Ducks, Geese and 
other Holiday Poultry. Ship them to 
Karsten & Sons, of Chicago, for nearly 
forty years leaders in getting top prices 
for their customers. We have a steady 
demand for your Poultry, and sales are 
invariably made same day shipment ar- 
rives; your returns sent out immediately, 
Karsten grading always favors the ship- 
per. Write today for our Free Book tell- 
ing just how to kill, dress and ship poul- 
try to secure fancy prices. Our valuable 
market report letters also sent Free on 
request. Karsten & Sons, Dept. IC, 1100 
Fulton Market, Chicago. 


REALIZE HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR 

dressed or live Turkeys, also other 
poultry and veal; ship to Coyne & Nev- 
ins. Dan Coyne, Sr., has satisfied ship- 
pers since 1878. Honest weights, fair 
grading and prompt remittances please 
thousands; Our 1932 service will please 
you. Market reports Free. Coyne & 
Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, Chic ago. 


SHIP YOU TR POULTRY, VE SAL AND 
other Produce by Express to the Ex- 

press Order and Commission Company, 

Corner of Randolph and Racine, Chicago 

for top. prices, correct weights, an 

prompt returns. Remittance by express 

gnoney order—good anywhere and every- 
where. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 

823 Fulton St., Chicago. 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, shipping. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 

poultry of good quality. Leaders in 
handling country dressed poultry—Veal. 
Write us, Wholesale Buyers. D. L. Hem- 
man Co., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 
cago, 

















DEPT. D, 
Live and 





FOR_ LIVE 





CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed same day. 


FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 








WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 





FOR REAL ‘SE RVICE | SHIP YOUR LIVE 

and dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 
1140 Fulton St., Chicago. We pay highest 
prices. Write ‘for tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SUNNYSIDE. KENNELS, REINBEC K, 
Iowa (Reliable Kennel). English Shep- 
herds, also Collies, both color $5. (2 partly 
ages. (Shep- 


trained.) 25 Fox Terriers all 
cross pups $2.) Write 





herd Fox Terrier 
dog wants. 

OPOSSUM 
days trial. 


SKUNK AND 
reduction, 30 
Willard, Mo, 


R E AL & OON. 
hounds. Big 
William Rodgers, 


Aes 
FOR S 


cross 


Manilla, 


SHEPHERD 
Erwin Popp, 


AND 


and $5. 


ALE—POLICE 
pups, $2.50 
Iowa, 





- 


FUR BEARERS 
_—__— : ——— 
FERRETS, WHITE BROWN, $1.50 

each. Minks, $5 Woodford, 
Bronson, Towa. 


OR 
each, S§, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FUR BEARERS 


FERRETS—FOR KILLING 

males $2.50; females, $3; pair $5, year- 
ling females, special rates $4 each; will 
ship C. O. D. W. A. Peck, New London, 
Ohio. 





RATS, 





EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas City. Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 
course, $10. 


HELP WANTED 
SALESMEN 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND _ IOWA 

Homestead has some open territory for 
aman who has some real sales ability and 
is willing to work. An interesting propo- 
sition for the right man. Write Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- 
tion Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FOR HUSTLER WHO KNOWS LIVE- 

stock and is willing to work have a 
splendid opportunity. Pay weekly; Home 
every night; Ne 2ed automobile. Write Box 
111, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. 


EARN $40 TO $60 A WEEK SELLING 

Farm Seeds. No experience or invest- 
ment necessary. Dept. C, Sun-Field Seed 
Service, 1929 West 48rd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 























FARM LANDS 





CENTRAL SOUTH LANDS OFFER EX- 

ceptional opportunities to northern 
farmers seeking new home locations, 
where climate, living conditions, variety 
of crops, pastures, long growing seasons 
and prices of land are most favorable and 
living costs low. Information furnished 
free without obligation. Write for copy, 
“The Southland.” E. J. Hoddy, General 
Development Agent, Dept. G-4, L. & N. 
Railroad, Louisville, Ky. 





IN YUMA COUNTY, COLORADO, HIGH 

yields are produc ed at low cost because 
of good soil, favorable climate, and mod- 
erately pric ed lands. For descriptive fold- 
er write Val Kuska, Colonization Agent, 
eh tea Route, Room N-406, Omaha, 
weor, 





FARMS FOR 

livestock and 
sale on easy terms in 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. Write E. C. Leedy, Dept. 1007, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


RENT —GOOD DAIRY, 
diversified farms or for 
Minnesota, North 








FREE HOMES TEADS, SOME IM- 

proved, forfe ited, 18 states, maps, ‘‘700 
Facts,"’ 40c. Box 103, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, 





FOR RENT: 230 ACRE 
$600 cash, by owner. 
Ogden, Iowa, Route 1. 


STOCK FARM, 
Chas, Stamp, 


A FARM HOME FOR YOU IN DAKOTA. 

A well selected dairy, grain or diver- 
sified farm or stock ranch in North or 
South Dakota, land of sunshine and op- 
portunity, along The Milwaukee Road, 
leads to independence. Corn, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, small grain, small fruits, 
vegetables are successfully grown on land 
which may be purchased now at very low 
prices and on easy terms. Good roads, 
schools, churches, transportation, markets 
and neighbors. Write for free pamphlets, 
lists of lands for sale, and full informa- 
tion. Reynolds, Commissioner, 
816-P, Union “Station, Chicago, Il 
INDEPENDENCE, SEC URITY_ AS- 

sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. escriptive 
literature, x advice. Mention 
state. J. W. Ha w, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, "Minn. 





BUILDING MATERIAL 





SPECIAL BEST PORTLAND CEMENT 
384%4c per sack. This price includes the 
sack. Extra Special 2x6-16 & 20, 2x8-14 & 
16 $2.25 Good Shiplap $2.20. Short length 
Siding, Flooring and Ceiling $2.00. Long 
length Siding, Flooring and Ceiling $2. 50, 
1x4 $2.20. Prices are per hundred feet. 
Largest total stock building material, 
Posts and woven wire fence all under one 
roof in the State of lowa. Sutherland 
Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 401 
Southwest 7th St., at South end 7th St. 
Viaduct. Phone: 3-3333. Phone: 4-4444, 


COFFEE 


SEND $1 BILL FOR 4 LBS. OF BEST 

coffee you ever tee round or 
whole. We pay postage. aluable gift 
with order. Plantation vediae Co., 187 
W. 7th, St. Paul, Minn, 











LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY CATTLE 


GUERNSEY BULL CALF, 
tered, ten months old, 
straight. Sire’s dam 505 GG. 

Nichols, Estherville, Iowa. 


GOATS 
MILK GOATS FROM 


Bred Does. Mrs, 
Iowa, 








REGIS- 
growthy, 
George 








SWISS SAANEN 
heavy milking stock. 
Fred Lawson, Glenwood, 


HORSES 


TWO PEDIGREED PERCHERON STAL- 

lions for sale. Aged but servic eable. 
Cheap. Must seill—cash require 2d. ot, 
Hospers, Receiver, Orange City, 


SWINE 


SERVICEABLE BERKSHIRE BOARS 

$15. tegistered Shoats $10. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Fred M. Luttrell, Paris, 
Missouri. 











Iowa. 











SALE: HAMPSHIRE SPRING 
open and bred gilts. Satisfaction 
Buckdale Farm, Melcher, 


FOR 

Boars, 
guaranteed. 
Iowa, 


CHAMPION CHESTER WHITE BOARS, 

immuned, guaranteed breeders, easy 
os type. Bert Boyer, Farmington, 
owa, 


GRAND CHAMPION 
White spring boars. 
guaranteed. Emil Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—TAMWORT# BOARS 
ready for duty, open 47. bred fall 
gilts, immune. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


BIG BONED, IMMUNE CHESTER 
White Boars, guaranteed, best breed- 

ing. Ben Schettler, Breda, Iowa. 

BERKSHIRE BOARS—BIG, EARLY MA- 


turing, good feeding type. Rookwood 
Farm, Ames, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 








BRED CHESTER 
$10. Approval— 




















MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND 
Murray’s Land Office 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 


MAP. 
(Established 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, NEW AND 
rebuilt, guaranteed. Depression prices. 
Wage Mfg. Co., Wapello, Iowa. 





Use This Order B 


ee ee eee eee Poe eee 


ank Now! 














Des Moines, Iowa. 
| Gentlemen: 


| paper. Remittance for $ 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED ‘AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


cesta Tes tcasaeteut angen times in your 


is enclosed. 

















DUNO  icnrtaitiaiencicintivcknnases 





Rates at top of page. 


Prererirriirtitrttiti ttt) eeeeerenseeee 


ererrerrrrrrerttrtiti tt ti itt Seen eee eeeeeeeeneeaeneneneeee 


(Count as part of ad) 


(Count as part of ad) 
Minimum charae, $2.10. 


sciineatpcndnesttnepeaemattnnaesiennenithniitiaaeennaniaitaeiatiaeteainiatieenilianmnndiininidiel 











FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO LIGHT 
Plants. Lowest prices, Republic Elec- 
How’ Co., Davenport, Iowa, Established 








FEATHERS 


CASH BUYERS OF GOOSE, DUCK 

feathers. Send samples to Burton-Dixie 
Corporation, 2024 South Racine Avenue, 
Chicago. 








FISH 


TRY FRESH FROZEN FISH FOR A 

change this winter. Nova Scotia dressed 
and headless Haddock are best. A box 
containing 85 Ibs. delicious Haddock only 
$9. Write for our price list. Scandia Fish- 
eries, Duluth, Minn. 


HOG WATERERS 


REAL BARG AINS NON-FREEZING 
hog waterers and seeiiiira: Write, Mor- 
ton Products Co., Morton, Il, 


KODAK FINISHING 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL: SEND YOUR 
friends a snapshot for Christmas re- 
membrance. Our prices are cheaper and 
Quality of work the best. 25 Summer 
Gloss prints only 25c. Film developed 2 
prints each negative 25c. Beautiful Christ- 
mas cards from your negatives 5c each. 
Greyhound Service, Lemons, Mo. 


FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVEL- 

oped and printed, six exposure rolls 
25c, eight exposures, 30c. Free enlarge- 
ment with each roll. Midwest Phote 
Service, Box 12, Peoria, Illinois, 


BEAUTIFUL 5x7 ENLARGEMENT OIL 

Colored 25c. Glossy 5x7 enlargement 
10c. Send negatives. Stamps Not Ac- 
cepted. Photo Service, 837-24th, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


FILMS DEVELOPED. TWO FREE EN- 

largements with each roll, 25c coin. 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 


FILMS DEVELOPED—TWO GLOSS EN- 

largements. Eight guaranteed prints 
25c coin. Rays Photo Service, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED—8 PRINTS 
30c coins. Enlargement given. Superior 
Photo Service, Dept. S, Waterloo, Iowa. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


OLD MONEY w ANTE iD..." % WILL PAY 
$100 for 1894 Dime, S. Mint., $50 for 
1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Buffalo). 
Big premiums paid for all rare eoins, Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean 
much profit to you. Numismatic Co. 
Dept. 328, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
OLD GOLD WANTED 
MONEY. ‘ASH FOR GOLD 
old jewelry. 500 per cent full pay- 
ment mailed day shipment received. Sat- 
isfaction or your articles returned. Freé 
information. Southwest Smelting and Re- 
fining Co., Dept. 1232, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


CASH BY RETURN MAIL FOR OLD 
Gold Teeth, Dental Bridges, Crowns. 
Highest prices guaranteed. Information 
free. Standard Gold Refining Company, 
477 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Ind 



































XMAS 
teeth, 











CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar: 
anteed. Information free. Chicago Gold 
Smelting & Refining Co., 573 Mallers 
Bldg., Chicago. 


— 





PECANS 
CHOICEST PECANS TEN POUNDS ®: 
fifty pounds $12.50, all prepaid, Lam- 
berts Farm, Darlington, Ala. 


eS 





BEAUTIFUL. QUIL T PIECES 

washfast prints, none alike 50 
25e or 360 two alike $1 postpaid, a 
folding quilting frames. Mirter 
mick, Streator, Til. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


‘7 POULTRY 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 


WHITE _LEGHORNS 





RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 
YOUR RAZOR BLA 


ADES INDIV IDUAL L 1Y 














sharpened. All makes, lc-each plus 5c 
postage. Write for Free Mailing Bag. 
Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
TOBACCO 
FINE TW IST AND SMOKING TOBACCO 
direct from Factory at big savings. 24 
twists Chewing, sweet or natural, $1. 24 
sacks Smoking, mild or medium, $1. ee 
paid. Pipe Free with each order. Ezell 
Tobacco Co., Paris, Tenn. 
GUARANTEED CHEWING OR SMOK- 


Pay when 
free with 
West 


ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $1.75. 
received. Pipe and box cigars 
each order. Farmers’ Association, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


SP EB CIAL — 36-10e PACKAGES 

anteed chewing, smoking or 
tobacco, $1.70 postpaid. Box 
Free. Carlton Cigar Company, 
ducah, Kentucky. 





GUAR- 
cigarette 
5e Cigars 
West Pa- 








TC OBACCO, POSTPAID, GUARANTEED 
—Very be st aged mellow juicy leaf 
chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10, $2.25. Best smok- 
ing, 5 Ibs. 90c; 10, $1.50 Mark Hamlin, 
Sharon, Tenn. 
“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEE'S 
Finest Mellow Natural Leaf. 10 Ibs. 


smoking or_ chewing, $1—3 big twists and 
pipe free. Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


E SXT RA MILD, 





CIGARETTE BURLEY, 5 
Ibs. $1.25, patent c igare tte roller and 
papers free. Tobacco. Exchange, $985, 


Mayfield, Ky. 





CHOICE LONG CHERRY RE Dt CHEV w- - 














ing, 8 pounds $1. Scraps 5c. sert 
Choate, I Hickman, Kentucky. 
USED ¢ CAR PARTS 
WRECKING STA TION. U SED CAR 
Parts, all models. Mail orders given 
attention. Harry Goodman, Manchester, 
Iowa, 
VETERINARY 
COWS LOSING CALV ES P R EMATURE- 
ly. Ruinous disease. Stopped quickly. 
Genuine, guaranteed, permanent, ines- 


pensive remedy. Remarkable references 


and official honors. Bellwood Farms, 

South Richmond, Virginia. 

he EE UTE RINE ¢ CAP su 4 E FOR SLOW 
breeding cows. Write for one. Dr. 

David Roberts, Cattle Specialist, 123 

Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 





FARM MACHINERY 





FOR SALE: 4-ROLL McCORMICK 
shredder $100; two year old, 6-roll, all 
steel shredder, self feed apron $300; 6- 
hole Jolliett sheller, 24 feet drag, original 
paint, like new $100. Will trade a Case 
thresher 22, 28 or 32 inch, for two row, 


No. 6 New Idea corn picker. New Farm- 
alls $575; rebuilt Farmalls $275. 20-30 cer- 
tified Wallis, good as new, paint like new 





$400. Tom Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Terms on all machinery. 
GOVERNORS FOR AUTO ENGINES, 


$6.50, Fordsons, $8.50, prepaid. Satisfac- 





tion guaranteed. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 
$1I5—GASOLINE ENGINES: 4% HP.— 


Brand New—Magneto—Starter. Guaran- 
teed. Harris Machinery, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 





MILKING MACHINES. SUPPLIES, ALL 
makes. Milker Exchange, Box 8, Man- 
kato, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 














large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for free book, “How to Ob- 
tain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’”’ form. Delays are dangerous in pat- 
ent matters. Free information on how to 
proceed, Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-B, 
Adams Building, W ashington, D. 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SIN ‘LAIR, PAT- 

ent Attorneys; patents and_ trade- 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
lowa 





T AL BERT DICK. P E RSONAL SER v ICE. 
o consultation charges. 1216 So. Sure- 
ty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














RES PONSIBLE MAN WANTED TO OWN 
und operate portable feed grinder. 
Sn ill down payment starts you in own 
business with good profits. J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc., 48 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 





BABY ’ CHICKS 


BLOODTESTED CHICKS, ALI 
Im mediate Delivery. Low Wholesale 
Cod. Midwest Hatchery, Box 375, 
Mo. 


4 BREEDS 





CHICKS. 20 BEST 
Bush's Poultry Farms, 
Mo. 


MOTHER 
Strains. 
Box 370, 


BUSH 
4c up. 
Clinton, 


POULTRY 
LIGHT BRAHMAS 
BLOOD 


75e each. J 
Iowa, Route 2 


{Ss 














50 FULL 
Pullets 


With, 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 
Julius Wingert, Cor- 





BUFF LEGHORNS 


BUFF LEGHORN APRIL COCK- 
Good quality, large, vigorous, 75c. 
rennaman, Grand River, Iowa. 





SE 94 
erels 
Carrie B 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


—_ 

CHOICE BREEDING COCKERELS. 
Large boned, long backed, deep bodied. 

ron Strain, $1 each. Mrs. Carter, Lin- 
en, Iowa, 





LEGHORN C HIC KS—P RICES CUT 6c IF 


ordered now for spring shipment. 
anteed to outlay others. Records to 336 
eggs. Bargain prices on pullets, hens 
Catalog free. George B. Ferris, 961 Union, 


Guar- 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

TOM B AR R ON WHITE LEGHORN 
cocgereis. Sons and grandsons of pedi- 

| greed 242-314 egg sires. S. B. Hudson & 

| Son, Knoxville, lowa. 


| SINGLE 





WHITE MINORCAS 

WHITE MINORCA 
Embden geese and guineas 
Whitham, Fairfield, Iowa. 


COMB 
cockerels, 
cheap. Bessie 


WHITE MINORC +A 
Booth strain $1 or exchange. 


SINGLE COMB 
« ockerels, 








Otis Tendall, Kanawha, Iowa. 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Ss. C .BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS 
$1 each. Pullets 70c. Otis Tendall, Ka- 
nawha, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND iD REDS 
SINGLE COMB REDS. 20 YEARS. 
Cockerels from triple bloodtested stock, 
$1. Mrs. Wm, Cross, Dow City, lowa. 
~~ SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES _ 
SILVER LACED W YANDOTTE coc K- 
ere $1.50 each; 4 for $5. Flock bred 46 
years. G. G. Healy, Muscatine, Iowa, 





SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE COCK- 
-erels cheap. From high scored birds. 
Irs. Chas. Whitham, Fairfield, Iowa. 


WHITE | WYANDOTTES 





REGAL "AS rer Cc 


DOR( WY ANDOTTE 
erels from trap-nest flock. $1 and $1.50. 
Harold M. Nason, Selma, Iowa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 








large boned, deep bodied, $1. Mrs. Joe 
F itzgerald, Pocahontas, Iowa, 
PULLETS 
WHITE | R OCK PULLETS, LAYING. 
High grade Tancred White Leghorn 
| cockerels, Hamilton Hatchery, Bancroft, 
Towa, 
DUCKS 
GIANT WHITE PEKIN DUCKS. BLUE 
ribbon, grand champion winners Inter- 
Wa Fowl Exhibition, Water- 
wa Write Ray A, Page, Wash- 
ington, Iowa, 
DUCKS | AND “GEESE 
DEWLAP TOULOUSE, | EMBDEN, AF- 








rican and White China geese. Mammoth 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. Barred Rocks, 
Partridge Wyandottes, Speckled Sussex. 
Depression Prices. Catalog 2c. Nauman’s 


_ Faribault, Minn. 
GEESE 


INTERNATION AL GRAND ¢ CH AMPION 


Poultry 


Farm, 





Embden geese—Pekin ducks. Write 
wants—any breed waterfowls. Runft, 
Reinbeck, Iowa. 
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__A Study of 





Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 
The table below shows the trend « 


pared with the average f t 
for the ten-year period, 1922 to 


of prices 


as com 





s elimi 





























hates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, & month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of other 
} commodities may be made by noting the trend otf 
} retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
| price index 
2 
| “x/3| §] . 
>| 3) “| & 
s = a 
| _ e % 
ze 3 = | s 
| ei 2 toe. 
| Retail prices paid by Jeomane 71) 71) Ti! 8O 
| Fisher’s Index Numbe 64 64) 66) 73 
Cattle—Chicago— 
1,300-Ib. fat cattle ............. b8/ 55!) 67 
1,100-lb, fat cattle 7, SS: 64 
Canners and cutters 55, 44) 50 
| Feeders 61, 59 66 
Hogs—Chicago— 
Heavy hogs inde o 39 38! 36 
Light hogs #2, 40) 40 
Pigs pependsdeerceta 43) 40) 40 
Sows (smooth and rough ore 38, 37) 37 
heep—Chicago— 
CF | teh ee 49' 45) 46 
Grain—Chicago— 
Oe Se eee 34) 34! 31 
Oats, No. 2 white 40 40) 38 
Wheat, No. 2 red. .......ccccc.ssece 38! 38] 39 
Wheat, No. 2 northern ..... 37) 38!) 40 
Grain—lowa Farms— 
Corn Seveccoonecses 2 59 
Oats Suagedoesecesncnrancescaes 3 61 
Wheat, No. 2 hard ..... 34| 32; 35) 49 
Wool and Hides— 
Quarter-blood wool toston 42| 42) 48! 47 
Light cow hides—Chicago 42) 42) 54) 53 
MilHl-Feeds— 
Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee #8! 45! 51! 59 
Linseed meal—Milwaukee $6 47| 49) 73 
Rran—Kansas City a 30) 26 fi 
Shorts Kansas City ......... 33! 34 34 60 
Hay— 
No. 1 timothy——Chicagc on 53! 53 71 
No. 1 alfalfa——Kan ty #8) 50 61 
Other Farm Products oa 
Butter—Chicago 46) 45!) 67 
Red clover seed Chieago 826) 38! #1 
Timothy seed Chicago +1 #1) 6S 
Cott ve tk 33! 36! 36 
hegs——Chicago 64: 66) TO 
|} Fat. hens—Chicago 2 65) 69! 82 
Provisions——Chicago— 
rd nadyliene 44! 41 4) 48 
Ham 53! 52! 5 7s 
Bacon i4 $4) 61! 95 
F utures—Chi cago— 
Corn 
ITbecember . 33! 32! 33) 83 
|. a 38! 37) 38! 56 
Oats 
lecember 
May eee 
| December 
| May saat 
| Lard 
| January 
Ay 
} Industrial Products— 
| Coke—Connellsville 48! 46! 50) 63 
Pig iron—-Birmingham 63! G3! G2! as 
Copper New York 39! 829! 48! FE 
Crude petre ——- - Ne Ww Y¥ ork 62! 61! 62! 70 
Lumber-—Doug! (f 
Washington) .......cc.cecceseeee vcousl Eat OF 
Crude rubber pneccdsencoeed 12} 12! 14! 15 
Cement edguindubeabanecerswhessotse 73| 73) 72) 78 
Fin nela Jane } | | 
Sutepent. | | | 
New 14! 11] 24! 8&2 
Industrial sales 1 Stl KO! 42) Ro 
Railroad stocks pane | 30) 29| 24! 55 
Public utility stocks |! 75) 74) 591110 








CHOICE | BU 1FF GEESE $1.50 FOR EITH- 











er sex. Mrs. Al Minish, Hudson, Iowa. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CLOVER 
RED CLOVER. $6 PE R BUSHEL. NEW 
Crop. Recleaned. Sacked. Guaranteed 
Quality, no buckhorn. Big Bargain. Sam- 
ple Free. Write Frank Sinn, Box 404, 
“‘larinda, , Iowa. 





Livestock insite and Prices 

















The following table gives data as to per cent of 
_ year average for receipts and prices as they have 
revailed week by week for the past four weeks 
2 ich week is com pared with the 1922 Loot average 
f the corresponding week. Hog receipts, even mar 
kets; cattle and ‘sheep seven marke “Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined 
HOGS 
4 > wi 
nber 18 4 
eptember 25 On r 
October 2 t 
Ootoder BD tO 16 ..cceccose 
Lai OT FU TO wae cccscses 
On 
Octobe »vernber 5 
November 
CATTLE 
September 18 to 2 * 
September 25 October 1 
October 2 to §8 ...... . 
October 9 to 16 
October 16 to 22 
October 23 to 29 
October 30 to Ne vember _ Fe 
November 6 to 12 
SHEEP 
September 18 to 24 81| 74 
September 25 to October 1 90! 90 
October 2 to 8 91! 82 
October 9 to 16 78! 84 
October 16 to 22 ........ 104/111 
October 23 to 29 92'110 
October 30 to November 5 123/135 
Waveusior 6 to 1 741 76 
September 18 to 24 numiadaanides S1! 74! 44 
September 25 to October 1 90) 90! 43 
October 2 to _8 eee 91! 82! 40 
Oetober 9% to 16 78! &4 44 
| Qetober 16 to 22 104111! 43 
Octobe o 29 : 92110! 43 
October 30 to November 5 123'135! 41 
November o 12 74! 76! 45 
Pork Products 
The following table Five. the percentage of the 
eight-year average, 192 931, of pork products 





stored at western ine” 
2 | 3 3 
21s 
2/316 
1Slulz 
|} 2;/;"@ig 
ria 2 
August 1 i 72) 94 
September 77!_98 
October 1 811106 
November 1 761111 








Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 














£ 
“ < 
z a 
o as 
y $s 
val = 
Chicaco Producc—— 
Jutter, creamery extras 21% .20% 
Cheddar cheese ............ ‘ | 
eggs, fresh — 30 =| «127 
Ducks ‘ 11 12% 
Fat hens . 13%! .13% 
| Broilers 10 | .09 
dreese ececeose 10 | 09 
Other Farm Products— | | 
Cah xt apg woo Boston 18 18 
Light cow hides—Chicago 06 ! 06 
Red ver see Chi 7.88 | 7.88 
Cottor New York eacaie xe 06% OB% 
| Lard—Chicago sapeseinencuel 5.25 | 5.00 
Foreian Markets— 
No. 2 corn Buenos Aires ... 29 % 28 % 
Lard Liverpool aenna 5 7.54 7.16 


Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 








The following table shows the movement of feeder 
id tocker cattle from twelve market in 
en ( states 
Months of July to October. Inc. 
- . 
< ae 
2 é : 
= Zz 
1930 8/258 902 909.8345 
931 > 6\179 $0 R62.874 
932 3,749/131.557) 792.584 





One Week, Enact November 4. 1932: November 6. 





931; November 7. 1930. 

20,4 19,277 7 

24,87 15.609 90 
oe tad 26 11.726 72 





Terminal Supplies 









The following table gives the percentage of seven- 
year average for the corresponding weeks f the 
visible supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the 
storage st cks of butter and egg 

| | 

| | 

* | S| 

& ais 
= = — ie | pe 
- Zi 6 = 
= Oo! @ & 
September 24 1137! 79) Tél BS 
October : 138! 81! 75! 54 
October 8 136| 84! 72) 54 
Oct. 15. 137! 84! 69!) 53 
October 22 91136) 82! 69! 52 
October 29 41135] 82! 69! 52 
November 5 73/133! 82! 66! 49 
November _ 26 62'133! 82) 63! 47 


Federal Land ] Bank Bonds 
Federal land bank 4% _ per cent bonds. due in 
1958. but callable in 1938, were quoted last week 
at 84. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 83. 





Railroad Riedibhen 


Figures show the percentage for the two weeks 
ending October 29, 1932, of the 1923-1931 nine- 
year average for the corresponding week: Coal and 
coke 70 per cent, grain per cent. livestock 65 
per cent, lumber 31 per cent, ore 145 per cent, and 





miscellaneous products 63 per cent. 





the Markets - 


] 
— 
Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 





























CATTLE 
| Py 
| :| 313 
3 3 a 
> oS < 
7.50) 7.75) 7.50 
s 2 8.38! 7.62 
5 6.38 
+8 6.45 
| 's8 5.00 
i2 4.82 
» 4.25! 3.75 
0) 3.88! 3.50 
100 
7.38) 7.75! 7.50 
7.88!) 8.00!) 7.38 
62) 6.12 
6.00 6.25 
50) 4.25!) 3.75 
0 3.88! 3.50 
5.38 no 5.00 
t.62) 5.50 4.88 
Last week 8.38! 3.50 38 
| Week before 00; 3.12! 3.12 
‘ ast week 2.55 > 2.50 
Week before 2.38! 3 2.50 
Canners and cutter 
| Last. week 1.75| 2.12) 1.75 
| Week before 1.75 1.75! 1.50 
Stockers and feeders 
Last week $25 4.75! 4.00 
| Veek before - 4.12 $50 4.00 
|} Cow and heifer 
Last week © Th 25 875 
Week ‘ 2.75! 3.12! 2.75 
HOGS 
40 
eo O88 +40 
] 
3.2 2} 3.22 
3.08 5! 3.22 
| BP! 3.55 
0 > : = 
3.08) 3.58 16 
2.72! 3.48 12 
82! 2.98! 2.62 
; 2.58! 2.95! 2.50 
AS 45! 2.95 
> 3.30) 2.7 
| Last week 2.95 
Week before > 70 
SHEEP 
| Lambs (84 Ibs. down), medium 
to prime 
Eee week sii 02?! 5.25! 5.05 
Veek before. ib 4.68 88! 4.82 
I ‘eiie culls and commor 
Last week 75! 3.88! 3.75 
4 Week before 3.38!) 3.75) 3.50 
Yearling wethers, med. to choice 
ast week 3.80) 4.00) 3.62 
: Week before ................. 3.50) 3.88) 3.38 
Ewes. medium to choice 
Last week 1.50 2.90 no 
Week before ; . 1.50) 1.75) 1.50 
Feeder lambs, med. to choice 
ast week : «| 4.38! 4.80! 4.18 
Week before 4.12) 4.62!) 4.16 
Hogs quoted good to choice: cattle. unless other- 


wise stated, at an average from common to choice. 

















HAY 
Mixed clover. No. 1 
Last wee : 11.50 
Week Before deantinn 11.50 
Timothy, No. 1 
Last week . “ . 11.50! 
Week before ...... ° 11.50 
Alfalfa. choice 
Last week 10.50 11.28 
eek before 10.50 11.25 
Alfalte No. 1 
Last week 9.50 10.50 
Teek before 9.50 10.50 
} Alfalfa. standard 
| - ast week QS n0 9.50 
| eek before 8 hO 9.50 
Alf. ite 
. week gs An 2.9% 
Week before R00 8.25 
Oat straw 
Last week 6.50 
Week before a0 
GRAIN 
£ 3 = & 
s a “ 2 
4 | r = 
‘ N 2y 
I eek s 20% 16% 
Week before s 19 15 
Cor N +Y 
Last week 22 19 15% 
| Week before 21 18 
| Corn 0 Y 
I week 17 13% 
Week befor 16 12 
Oa 
I wee 17 % 1 11 
Week before 17 .12%| .10 
Barle 
La | 
| 
Ry 
I Week $% 
Week before 2 % 
Whe N 2 hard 
Last week $6 ‘ 37 33 
Week before 47% $2 37 1% 
FEEDS 
3 2 z A 
= o 8 n 
3 3 = g 
A ie a a 
Bran 
Last week ........:10.25! 7.00) 7.75'10.00 
Week before ....| 9.50) 6.12!) 6.75/10.00 
Shorts 
ist week ....... 10.25 &.75 8.25/13.00 
Week before 9.38| 8.75!) 7.25/13.00 
Hominy feed— 
i ee ee ee 9.00 
| Week before ....) 9.25).....000[ | 9.00 
| Linseed oil meal ! 
Last wee =, . 19.75 ! 
Week bef 20.25 | 


Cottonseed 





Last. week 9.85'19.00 
Week before ..../18.85/18.75 
Tankage | 
Last week ....... oe 20.00)... 20.00'20.00 
Week before ....|......... 120.00}......06 20.00)20.00 
Ginten— | | 
Last week 





Week before | 
Soybean oil meal 

Last wee ! 

Week before os 


| Quotations at Des Moines in ton “Tots: 


| Points, car lots. 
| Soybeans in car lots, f. 0. b 











all other 


Centerville. Iowa. 
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ent & Sons, on Publican Dounes 6, ton; 4, Tolan; 5, Hollinger. Junior bull 


: illandale, on Coronet Incom; Chan- calves (5 shown)—l, St. Albans Farms; 
erefords et ark at Oo a OW dler, on Belmont Hartland; q Healett. 2, Congdon & Battles; 3, Brown; 4, Hol- 
on Hazford Tone; 8, Banning- -‘Lewis, on linger; 5, Tolan. 
. Dominator 85th. Get of sire (52 showh) Senior and grand _ champion bull— 
(Continued from page 3) —1, Hazlett, on Hazford Rupert 25th; 2, Brown, on Envious Marshall 3d. 
Ken- Caryl, on ae a oa ep Mixer; 3, pounior ae ees nee 
Another extreme well filled class eee Maker; 4, Hazlett, on Mary’s Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on rince ‘arms, on ac eer of St. Albans, 
was that of the ea heap owned by an Boc raldo; 5, Hillandale, on Domino Heir Domino Stanway; 4, Banning-Lewis, on Three-year-old cows (4 shown)—1, 
nibitor. Ken-Caryl Ranch was u Jr 6, Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on Dandy Domino 2d; 5, Chandler, on Bel- Brown; 2, Hollinger; 3, Tolan; 4, St. 
exhibitor, Ken ried ant — “4 WHR Royal Domino 32d; 7, Montgom- mont Hartland; 6, Largent & Sons, on Albans Farms. Two-year-old heifers (5 
with Hazlett pushing strong for second. = gry on Medina Lad 239th; 8, Wyoming Superior 5ist; 7, Elliott, on Advance shown)—l, Brown; 2, St. Albans Farms; 
Hillandale Farms, of Muscatine, Iowa, Hereford Ranch, on WHR Royal Domino Mischief, Jr.; 8, Davidson, on Beau 3, Hollinger; 4, Fullerton; 5, Congdon 
placed seventh, a very good position, 29th. Blanchard 155th. Five bulls—First, Ken- & Battles. Senior yearling heifers (5 
considering the competition. Senior bull calves (61 shown)—1, Caryl; 2, Hazlett; 3, Wyoming Hereford shown)—1, Hollinger; 2, Tolan; 3, St. Al- 
Other Iowans who showed in the va- Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on WHR Ranch; 4, Elliott; 5, Largent & Sons; 6, bans Farms; 4, Brown; 5, Fullerton. | 
Young Domino 38th; 2, Ken-Caryl, on Chandler: 7, Hillandale; 8, Van Natta. Junior yearling heifers (6 shown)—1, 


et _ a one ee eee Domino 22d; 3, Hazlett, on Hazford Lad ‘Three bulls—il, Ken-Caryl; 2, Hazlett; 3, Congdon & Battles; 2, Tolan; 3, Brown 
Senerstyinec lage i rete Mle i lo eyer 49th; 4, Largent & Sons. on Publican Wyoming Hereford Ranch; 4 Banning- 4, Fullerton; 5, S.. Albans Farms. Sum- 
& Sons, Bellevue, and Ed Wiesse & Domino 7th; 5, Elliott, on «dvance Mis- Lewis; 5, Elliott; 6, Chancle'; 7, Van mer yearling heifers (6 shown)—1, 
Sons, Manning. chief 26th; 6, R. P. Lamont, Jr., Lark- Natta; 8, Largent & Sons. Congdon & Battles; 2, Tolan; 3, Brown; } 
However, there were other breeds’ spur, Colo., on Donald Stanway; 7%, 4, Congdon & Battles; 5, St. Albans 
represented at the Royal. While the Smith, on Woodford Domino 7th; 8, SHORTHORNS Farms. Senior heifer calves (6 shown) f 
white-faced beef animals dominated Hazlett, on Hazford Rupert 68th, Judge—Charles Yule, Carstairs, Al- —1, Hollinger; 2, Brown; 3, St. Albans E 
the ring and announcers read places up Junior bull calves (59 shown)—l, Dun- berta, Canada, Farms; 4, Congdon & Battles; 5, Ful- 
to forty moneys at times for them, an- can Ranch, Oklahoma City, Okla., on Three-year-old bulls (4 shown)—1, lerton. Junior heifer calves (5 shown)— 
Ate re a’ : » 6 Chief Domino; 2, Largent & Stevens, Mathers Bros., Mason City, lL; 2, F. 1, Brown; 2, Hollinger; 3, St. Albans : 
other part of the ring had a place for brownwood, Tex., on Manassa Domino; W. Hubbell, Des Moines, lowa; 3, Sni- Farms; 4, Congdon & Batties; 5, Tolan. 





”. 


Shorthorns and Angus. 3, Davidson, on Beau Gwen 50th; 4,  A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo.; 4, Three bulls, any age, owned by_ex- 
In the Shorthorns, classes were not so Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on WHR Milky Way Farms, Pulaski, Tenn, Two- hibitor (6 shown)—1, Congdon & Bat- 
Princeps Domino; 5, Van Natta, on year-old bulls (5 shown)—1, Milky Way; tles; 2, Brown; 3, St. Albans Farms 


large as compared with some _ shows, 

















but there was quality a-plenty and com- Hoosier Mischief; 6, Hazlett, on Lonah’s 2, Mathers Bros.; 3, Sni-A-Bar; 4, Sin- 4, Hollinger; 5, Fullerton. Two bulls, 
petition was keen, Judge Charles Yule Tone; 7, Ken-Caryl, on Prince Domini gleton Farm, Midlothian, Ten.: $ A, bred and owned by exhibitor (7 show: ) 
ee Mie ie Gin eeaiane 9th; 8, Buck & Doe Run Valley Farms,  Shallenburger, Alma, Neb, Senior year- 1, St. Albans; 2, Congdon & Battles: 3 
een ° anada, placed > & omeed Mortonville, Pa., on Buck Mischief 8th. ling bulls (4. shown)—1, T. Dorsey and 4, Hollinger; 5, Brown. _Two fe- ‘ 
While some of his decisions were not Herd bulls (32 shown)—1, Lamont, on Jones, Shelbyville, Ind.; 2, Hopley Stock males, any age—1, Tolan; 2, Hollings F 
popular with some of the bystanders, Matador; 2, Hazlett, on Hazford Tone Farm, Atlantic, lowa; 3, Edellyn Farms, 3, Brown; 4, Congdon & Battles. Pair 
he undoubtedly found close placings and 34th; 3, Ken-Caryl, on Prince Domino Wilson, lll.; 4, Sni-A-Bar Farms. Junior of yearlings, bred and owned by exhibit- 
followed his best judgment. Mixer; 4, Largent & Sons, on Publican yearling bulls (11 shown)—1, Jones; 2, or—1, Congdon & Battles; 2, Brown; 3s I 
Middle-westerners will be surprised to Domino; 5, Hillandale, on Coronet In- Milky- Way; 3, Hubbell; 4, Mathers St. Albans Farms; 4, Hollinger; 2 
find that Hubbell’s bull, First of All com; 6, Banhning-Lewis, on Dominator 3ros.; 5, Allen Cattle Co., Colorado Congdon & Battles. Pair of calves, bred 
dé s 4 s can. & ° od: ee onionn te and i eashanaan . .r vearll 3 P > — St. Albar 
a atta eleva ig trata Shaknk rete 85th; i, Harrisdale Farms, on Don Ran Springs, Colo. Summer yearling bulls and owned by exhibitor—1, —. 7 
' ey ae dolph; 8, Foster Farms, on Promino, (9 shown)—1, Jones; 2, Edellyn Farms; Farms; 2, Hollinger; 3, St. Alhar ‘ 
placed second to Dreadnaught Specu- Grand champion bull—B anning-Lewis, 3, Mathers -Bros.; 4, Shallenburger; 5, Farms; 4. Brown; 5, Congdon & Battle . 
lator, shown by Mathers Bros., Mason on Prince Domino 101st. Edellyn Farms. Senior bull calves (15 —___ h 
City, Ill. Another close decision placed ‘ meneeys champion bull—Hazlett, on shown)—l, ete Saige iy mH =A" DRAFT HORSES q 
a two-year-old bull shown by Milky Zato Rupert. ar; 3, Alien Cattle Co.; 4, ubbell; 5, 7 a ~ steel ( 
Way Farms, Pulaski, Tenn., first. This Aged cows (25 shown)—1, Banning~- s. Junior bull calves (7 shown)— Pri ee eg er at eels * 
bull, Balmuchy Landlord, which seemed Lewis, on Princess Domino 57th; 2, Van » Mathers Bros.; 2, Edellyn Farms; 3, om ae te ~~ P ’ Main iat a tl 
to suit the judie’s eve. was later made Natta, on Mabel Mixer; 3, Hazlett, on Sni-A-Bar; 4, Jones; 5, Allen Cattle Co, two breeds, the ercherons an¢ h 
J SS Sr we ater made Serena; 4, Ken-Caryl, on Monta Dom- Senior and grand champion bull— Belgians, were present, with the Beé 
grand champion, ino; 5, Foster Farms, on Anxiety Lass; Milky Way, on Balmuchy Landlord. gians very light. The Percheron sh 
a he objected claimed the 6, Montgomery, on Medina Lass 126th; Junior champion bull—Jones, on Rav- was classy, with ten breeders on har 
southern bull was not in show-ring 7, Harrisdale Farms, Fort Worth, Tex., eni Leader. . ond. SS gars » Corning = 
condition. The senior yearling bull, on ponent Domino 3d; 8, Chatterton, ae F nls cows o - got = of baat y Rewer = ‘ar aon - a 
raveni eader. s a nena on Marcelia Domino ldellyn Farms; 2, Sni-A-Bar; 3, Hopley me we 5 La pena 9 A ia 
ron mg .- por Regge g pi yore Three-year-old cows (30 shown)—1, Stock Farm; 4, Hubbell. Two-year-old Eshelman, Sedgwick, Kan., provided the » 
el a ; , a a : ’ s Hazlett, on Aussie Tone 2d; 2, Ken- heifers (9 shown)—1, Singleton Farm; 2, competition. Humbert showed the be 
1ampion, appeared to be a much more Caryl, on Rita Domino; 3, Elliott, on Hubbell; 3, Jones; 4, Mathers Bros.; 5, aged stallion, Oak Forest Regal, and ‘7 
representative type.of Shorthorn. Since Billy Grace 3d; 4, Ken-Caryl, on Isolda Sni-A-Bar Farms. Senior yearling heif- the junior champion stud, Jubilant: 
the bull had been a winner at many a Domino; 5, Van Natta, on Lena Mixer; ers (9 shown)—1l, Milky Way; 2, Sni-A- Flannery took the senior an@ grand - 
show recently, the decision for top hon- 6, Harrisdale Farms, on Lady Domino sar Farms; 3, Jones; 4, Edellyn Farms; ees EAR eens Oak Forest AGaw The 
ors was easily a subject for argument. Lass; 7, Davidson, on Donna Domino; 5, Singleton Farm. Junior yearling a aeae 1 , Pe vane Helen, was Li B 
In the female division, the old battle 8, Largent & Sons, on Marietta 53d, heifers (11 shown)—1, Allen Cattle Co.; ig > , ste n - "” Th 2 We illeaa ; , 
for competition for top honors was Two-year-old heifers (44 shown)—1l, 2, Mathers Bros.; 3, Hubbell; 4, Sni-A- a Flannery animal, e junior % I 
waged betwe the enw fe we" Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on Miss gar Farms; 5, Allen Cattle Co. Summer grand championship on mares was tak¢ y 
aged between the cow, Red Rosebud, Domino Stanway 17th; 2, Lamont, on vearling heifers (10 shown)—1, Tomson by Maple Leaf Crescent, owned by E 
formerly owned by Shallenburger, of Eshelman E. A Trowbridge Colum- - 
Alma, Neb., but recently sold to Milky : ; bia, Mo., judged. j 
Way Farms, of Tennessee, and Divide ws : In the Belgian show, it was nip and 
Maid llth, shown by the Allen Cattle tuck hatwean: Boulder Bridge Farms es 
Co., of Colorado, It happened just as - : . * Excelsior, Minn and C. C. Good & F 
it did at Des Moines and Omaha, and ‘ pESS : Sons Orden Towa with Oklahoma 4 } 
Red tosebud was senior and grand ‘ : and M. College stepping now and then I 
champion, with the Colorado cow junior | for a place Gerfant Ophian of Bould t 
and reserve champion, Hubbell, how- 7 \ : sridge as out as the grand chai : 
ever, placed in the money in all of the + x ee. pion stallion with “Oklahoma showi - 
classes « re ry . , 2 S ss R a sd zs cs og : = 
es ~~ pry A rll te ed the best : wr... * Barney de Herseaux for junior honors 
The Aberdeen Angus show was light, Q COOPERATIVE GRAIN MARKETING 
altho several of the outstanding show e , “ . am V 
herds were on hand for the competition, . % Marking the third anniversary of te e 
Judge John Burns, of Fort Worth, Tex., i + a he meteg the Farmers’  Natior . $) 
placed the animals, and it was Envious srain Corporation, cooperative sales in 
o irshall 3d, shown by Elliott Brown, : : +e agency, on November 3 issued to Biot 7 . 
Rose Hill, Iowa, that was the senior and : ‘ ; . holders a total of 6,011 additional sha es = 
grand champion. St. Albans Farm, Pa- 2, ; . of stock of the corpor eaaased si teh a ae ~ 
cific, Mo., showed the junior bull, Black $4 ‘ a a } — hes gi adh lero og orig ut 
Peer of St. Albans. Brown's cow, Ed- f : ‘ = aay during the hives al year ending ol ia 
wina of Wheatland, was senior cham- x) aca ep ge ac eelnmal 
pion, while the judge liked the Congdon “we € corporated October 29, 1929, , 
& Battles junior champion, Barbara of The twenty-eight regional and state- 
Rosemere, for the grand honors. There wide cooperative grain marketing asso- 
were 150 Angus cattle on hand. ciations which own the corporation now 
In the Polled Shorthorn classes, only . 4 : Ate OA << Sotog : . } hold & total of more than 12,000 paares 
four exhibitors were present, with Elm . PS : : eS es of its stock. At par value of $100, this 
Grove Farm, Belvidere, Tenn., taking 3 : ge: represents a total stock investment ¢ 
the junior and grand champion bull rib- & : : : a nearly one and one-quarter million do’- 
bons. Lewis W. Thieman, Aullville, Mo., lars, C. E. Huff, president of the ee = 
annexed the purple with his senior and Grand champion Hereford cow, shown by Wyoming Hereford Ranch. eee ee Surplus om Nee 4 
grand champion cow, Vanity Queen, e corporation total approximately th: 
Detailed awards of the three leading ; irginia Blanchard; 3, Chandler, on Bros., Wakarusa, Kan.; 2, Allen Cattle same amount, and, in addition, adequate i 
breeds of beef cattle at the show follow: Lady Hartland 15th; 4, Hazlett, on Duo Co.; 8, Jones; 4, Singleton Farm; 5, reserves have been set up. : 
HEREFORDS Rupert 2d; 5, Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Shallenburger. Senior heifer calves (14 “In spite of nation-wide propaganda 
on Emma Domino 4th; 6, Lamont, on shown)—1, Tomson Bros.; 2, Edellyn attempting to place responsibility for 
Judges—Prof. W. L. Blizzard, Still- Bessie Blanchard 2d; a Davidson, on Farms; 3, Singleton Farm; 4, Mathers low grain prices at the door of the 
water, Okla. and J, C, Kinzer, Ama- Donna Blanchard 65th; 8, Wyoming Bros.; 5, Allen Cattle Co. Junior heifer Agricultural Marketing Act and relate d 
rillo, Texas. Hereford Ranch, on WHR Royal Heiress calves (9 shown)—1l, Mathers Bros.; 2, activities,” said Mr. Huff, “the volume 
Aged bulls (24 shown)—1 and 2, Ken- 16th. Hubbell; 3, Shallenburger; 4, Allen Cat- of i Tai aa ; i ho _ thru 
Caryl Ranch Co, Littleton, Colo., on Senior yearling heifers (48 shown)—1l, tle Co.; 5, Hubbell. of grain ‘mar etec y producers = 
Beau Baldwin 32d and Brae Domino; 8, Van Natta, on Helen Mixer 3d; 2, Lar- Senior and grand champion female— cooperative channels has steadily 4g 
Robert T. Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan., on gent & Sons, on Bloom Domino; 3, Ken- Milky Way, on Red Rosebud. creased. Grain sales of the corporation 
Bocaldo Tone 3d; 4, Chas. Rule, Jenner, Caryl, on Orpha Domino; 4, Hazlett, on Junior champion heifer—Allen Cattle increased 47 per cent during the last 
ede - Dandy ig 104th; 5, L. eed ig 5, nar Pon on Janice > — Maid pe. hibit (9 year. Stockholders’ units report 4: 
‘hatterton, Geyser, Mont., on Aster jomino; 6, Banning-Lewis Ranches, on Three bulls, owned by exhibitor (§ ¢ isiti , s. bo a 
eenine seth: C Onuihe  Wetkn, Dut «Princess ‘Domino 1i6ts; 7, Harristalp shown)--l, Milky Way; Jones, 3, Sonne yo 
pe ro, on Superior Prince Domino Agee on Princess Domino 2lst; 8, rn! Bros.; 4, Edellyn Legg 5, -_~ ‘ ahs re 
12th; 7, Joe T. Davidson, Ozona, Tex. Baldwin, on Fairy Domino 15th. A-Bar Farms. Two bulls, bred an 
eon Superior Blanchard 31st; 8 C. re Junior yearling heifers (46 shown)—1l, owned by exhibitor (10 shown)—1, UNION OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
Meyer & Sons, Bellevue, Iowa, on Anxi- Hazlett, on Iza Rupert; 2, Smith, on Jones; 2, Edellyn Farms; 3, Allen Cattle The National Farmers’ Union, meet 
1p maemo za . al a Lo somino ‘ee i nll ps = oe 4, gee ip a 5, Re Be Pree ing in convention at Omaha last wee! 
hree-yvear-ol¢ mulls (42 shown)—1, Shirley omino; 4, yoming erefor¢ “arms. yet of sire (9 shown)—l, Jones; = ’ Si so )kla- 
Banning - Lewis Ranches, Colorado Ranch, on WHR Blocky Domineta 7th; 2. Mathers Bros.; 3, Allen Cattle Co.; 4, cng = one e Ra =e a 0: 
Springs, Colo., on Prince Domino 101st;: 5. Baldwin, on Duchess Domino 2d; 6, Edellyn Farms; 5, Sni-A-Bar Farms, “ _ a P age? “e — id se a? 
2, Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Van Natta, on Martha Mixer 2d; 7, Graded herd (7 shown)—1, Mathers Ne yraska, as vice-president, and E. bE. 
Wyo., on WHR Aster Domino 42d; 3, W. Harrisdale Farms, on Gladiate Domino; Bros.; 2, Singleton Farm; 3, Hubbell; 4, Kennedy, of [Mllinois, as  secretar F 
D. Corley, Jr., Colorado Springs, Colo., 8, Cc. O. Graves, Georgetown, Ky., on Jones; 5, Sni-A-Bar Farms. Pair of Charles Rogers, of Iowa, was renam : 
on Super Superior 3d; 4, Foster Farms, Lady Rosemont, 26th. yearlings (9 shown)—1, Jones; 2, Allen as one of the directors ! 
Rexford, Kan., on Prince Anxiety; 5, Senior heifer calves (64 shown)—1, Cattle Co.; 3, Hubbell; 4, Edellyn The resolutions adopted asked ? 1 
Herbert Chandler, Baker, Ore., on Chan- Hillandale, on Miss Coronet 85th; 2, Farms; 5, Sni-A-Bar Farms. Pair of passage of the Frazier bill to refinan | 
dier’s Belmont 3d; 6, B. A. Elliott, Mo- Van Natta, on Bonnie Mischief; 3, Mey- calves (10 shown)—1, Edellyn Farms; 2, t cates : y é ie Swank I 
ran, Tex., on Domino Mischief; 7, Ken- er & Sons, on Alma Donna; 4, Van Allen Cattle Co.; 3, Mathers Bros.; 4, arm mortgages at low rates, the § fy a 
Caryl, on Ambrose Domino; 8, Hazlett, Natta, on St. Louis Blues; 5, Baldwin, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 5, Hubbell. Pair of bill providing for cost of production, 
on Bocaldo Rupert 34d. on Vera Blanchard; 6, Orchard Lake females, any age (10 shown)—1, Allen objected to compulsory military train- 
Two-year-old bulls (49 shown)—1, Stock Farm, Kentland, Ind., on Blanche Cattle Co.; 2, Singleton Farm; 3, Tom- ing in schools, asked for exemption of 
Hazlett, on Zato Rupert; 2, Chandler, Blanchard; 7, J. Archie Robertson, son Bros.; 4, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 5, small farms and homes from all taxa- 
= vee eg By Belmont 20th; 3, Wyoming Grandview, Mo., on Miss Quezon 34d; 8, Mathers Bros. tion except income taxes, for legisla- : 
erefor« anch, on Carlos Domino; 4, Wyoming Hereford tanch, on Donna : imiti Sa Atettinass fini Stances to F 
W. T. Montgomery, San Antonio, Tex., Domino 4th. ABERDEEN “ANGU $500 Bn age Prag hm pamee menos . ; 
on Dominator 59th; 5, Elliott, on Ad- Junior heifer calves (51 shown)—1, Judge—John C. Burns, “aed Worth, rie Feeace - sa raph eee — t 
vance Mischief 12th; 6, Van Natta Harrisdale, on Bonny Domino: 2, Ban- Texas The Farmers’ Holiday movement 
Ranch, Lafayette, Ind., on Superior ning-Lewis, on Princess Domino 180th; Three-yvear-old bulls (2. shown)—1, not endorsed, tho the resolutions ask P 
Mixer; 7, Hillandale Farm, Muscatine, 3, Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on WHR Congdon & Battles, Yakima, Wash.; 2 that ‘‘careful consideration’’ be given ‘ 
Iowa, on Sir Domino 22d; 8, Ken-Caryl, Blocky Domineta 15th; 4, Largent & Elliott Brown, Rose Hill, lowa, Two- by farmers to the Holiday program. § 
on Ames Domino. bull Sons, on Marie Domino; 5, Ken-Caryl, vear-old bulls (5 shown)—1, Brown; 2, Sead 1 
Senior yearling bulls (51 shown)—1, on Nola Domini; 6, Wyoming Hereford St. Albans Farms, Pacific, Mo.: 3, S 
C. A. Smith, Chester, W. Va., on Mis- Ranch, on True Domineta Ist; 7, W. Congdon & Battles; 4, S. C. Fullerton, ie reo ae re SM matte el ig tab i 
chief Domino; 2, Ken-Caryl, on Regent D. Corley, Jr., Colorado Springs, ¢ ‘olo.. Miami, Okla.; 5, J. Garrett Tolan, Farm- cag tar, Master Larmer, Of Ml na f 
Domino; 3, Chandler, on Chandler's on Donna Agnes 9th; 8, Harrisdale ingdale, Ul. Senior yearling bulls (6 ellville, is the new president of tht ‘ 
Belmont 30th; 5, C. M. Largent & Sons, Farms, on The Princess Domino. shown)—1, Congdon & Battles; 2, Jas. Iowa State’ Horticultural Society. Hé 
Merkel, Tex., on Publican Domino $th; Grand champion female—Wyoming B:. Hollinger, Chapman, Kan.; 3, Tolan; was elected at the annual meeting, 
5, Hazlett, on Hazford Tone 64th; Hereford Ranch, on Miss Domino Stan- 4, St. Albans Farms; 5, Tolan. Junior which took place at the time of the \ 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on W HI way 17th. yearling bulls (6 shown)—1, Congdon & Midwest Horticultural Exposition, at 
2 Tommy Domino 18th; 7, Meyer & Sons, Reserve champion female—Hazlett, on Battles; 2, Hollinger; 3, Brown; 4 and 5, Marshalltown, last week, Clark * won 
on Beau Cavalier; 8, Hillandale on Cor- Iza Rupert. Fullerton. Summer yearling bulls (4 d “ bl ; h ‘ in h he akneta kel 
f onet Incom 72a. _Sire and get (23 shown)—1, Ken- shown)—1, Fullerton; 2, Congdon & Bat- padechr egy eh nate on that t © Sweepstakes 
fg Junior yearling bulls (41 shown)—1 Caryl, on Prince Domino; 2, Hazlett, on tles; 3, St. Albans Farms; 4, Tolan. prize in the fruit division was taken by 
i and 2, Ken-Caryl, on Roxie Domino and Hazford Rupert 25th; 3, Wyoming Here- Senior bull calves (6 shown)—1,_ St. exhibits from his firm, Apple Grove 
i Aaron Domino; 3. Van Natta, on The ford Ranch, on Prince Domino; 4, Lar- Albans Farms; 2, Hollinger; 3, Fuller- Orchards, a 
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NK HEATER 


BURNS O'L 


Fite any tank.® Burns 14 to 


1 » ~ 
smote. 


one galion x A 
etranited t Weks 


for folder, and for 
Gea rei ge 
houses. Boones, Write fort Ae <a e 
AMM HEATER CO. 
. , Washington, la. 











GERM FREE 
Produces Lasting immunity 
Cc per dose in 5-10-50 dose bottles. Postpaid 
Order today. Free t 
FIDELITY LABORATORIES, Inc., 834 Exchange Ave. Chicago 





HORSES AND JACKS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron stallion by Jalap, two years old. 
High class rams and ewes by imported sires, 
Shropshires, Hampshires, Oxfords and South- 
downs, Inspection invited. 

Animal Husbandry Department 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

heads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome 


c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 











HEREFORDS 
HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 


1 AM OFFERING six good yearling and two-year- 
old* bulls for sale, good individuals and bred in 





the blood of Domino, Bright Stanway, Beau Blan- 
chard and Beau Mischief. Priced right. Write or 
come and see them. Owen A. Crawford, Anthon, Ia. 





DUAL PURPOSE SHORTHORNS 


4 Dual Purpose Shorthorns 
BI Lis, nt ADY FOR SERVICE—Reds and roans 
by 





J IVERTON KNIGHT, jlam’s record 426 
lbs. butterfat. Dams of bulls up to 310 as twe 
le. Bargains. Priced fro $50 to €75. 

E. M. MITCHELL & SONS RE INBECK, IOWA 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


and Belle sane ym her 









PL SERLE SS ing Shorthorns. Br 

y » choicest Americ an al nd Imp 
a cl breeding with excellent milk I 
I ~ to 12 months old. few.choice t 
cows and bred hel * fers. Prices reas onabl 
( 


» puppies ohn Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah 





SHEEP 


q RECORDED 
Very best type and breeding. 
two-year-old rams 100 one and two-year-old 
eros Sired_by_Imported and American bred ran 18 
iipped C. O. D. Send for_photographs. For sale 
= lots to suit purchaser E. D. Seamans, Salem, 
Henry Co., Iowa, R. F. D. 2. 





SHROPSHIRES 
100 yearlings and 
y 











LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, December 10, close on 
Wednesday morning, November 30. 














A profitable cow for the Iowa farm. 
She will turn your home-grown wo 
and roughage into high class beef and 


produce a desirable type of feeding calf. 


Buy Now 


The price of prime beef today will return 
a handsome profit based on present grain 
and feed prices. You can dispose of a few 
hon-profitable animals now and secure a 
few top well-bred animals at a reasonable 
Price. Make the exchange now. Choice 
breeding stock is very reasonable. 


250,000 


Subscribers receive our publication each 
issue. Nine out of ten Iowa farmers are 
Subscribers. They realize that live stock is 
the most profitable branch of farming. 
here is a demand for your live stock at 
8 fair price. It is only a matter of telling 
the public where the surplus stock is for 
Sale. Advertisers report splendid success. 
Tell the public what you have to sell. We 
make a very LOW live stock rate. Ask for 
it. Write to us if you are in the market 
for live stock. The service of our expe- 
tienced live stock men is free. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 





























wALLACES FARMER 
Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 


Jan. 9—Iowa Hereford Cattle Breeders 
. W. 


Ass’n Sale, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Ketelson, Mgr., Everly, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Northwest Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Ass'n, at Le Mars, Iowa. E 
DeJong, Mgr., Orange City, lowa, 

SHORTHORNS 

Dec. 7—John Jenkins, Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa, and Clegg Bros., Ains- 
worth, Iowa. 

Mar. 6—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Ass’n Show and Sale, Sioux City, Iowa, 


M. W. Smith, Mgr., Paullina, lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Feb. 6—C. H Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa. (Sale at Harlan, Iowa.) 


CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 15—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, 





Livestock News 


W. L. McNutt, Ord, Neb., one of the 
oldest Poland China breeders in the 
west, and one of the best judges in this 
country, passed away at his home on 


October 3. Mr. McNutt judged Polands 
at the National Swine Show when held 
at Des Moines, and his work was very 
satisfactory. He also judged at several 
of the state fairs, and the breeders al- 
ways liked his decisions. He was buried 
at Ord, where he had resided for forty 
years or more. 


“The size and thrift of the lambs se- 
lected for feeding are of much more im- 
portance than the age,” says D. 
Griswold, sheep husbandman at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. “A 
feeding period of from 80 to 100 days 
is ordinarily figured on, and lambs that 


the 


have the size and thrift to reach the 
desired market weight in that length 
of time are likely to be most profitable. 














‘The length of time lambs should be 
fed will depend upon their size and 
condition at the start of the feeding 
period, and on the rapidity of gains 
made while on feed Keep in mind,” 
Griswold suggests, ‘“‘that the lamb most 
favored at the market is one weighing 
84 pounds or less when fully finished 
or fattened for slaughter.” 

A gain of about one-third pound daily 
is a standard gain for good lambs on 
full feed. 

The North Tama « ow testing 
association ree fir ng all as- 
s itions the tate ing the past 
year, vith an ige of 389 pounds of 
patterns per according to the 
dairy extension service of Iowa State 
College. The herd of W. D. Mitchell, a 
member of the North T a association, 
SI ed all previous Iowa records by 
producing 629 pounds per cow. 

Eighty-four associations, with 1,941 
herds and 38,402 cows, completed the 
year’s work A higher percentage of 
association members fed grain to cows 
on pasture or grain to dry cows. An 
increase in percentage of feeding bal- 
anced rations, silage and legume hay 
was also recorded. Sixty-four per cent 


fed alfalfa hay—seven above 


the 1930-31 figure. 


cent 


per 
Twenty-one per cent 


fed cracked soybeans as a protein sup- 
plement, as compared with 13 per cent 
in the previous year. 


Dramatizing in spectacular manner 
the year’s progress in American agri- 
culture, the far-famed International 
Livestock Exposition will open its doors 


for its thirty-third anniversary celebra- 
tion at the Chicago Stockyards, Novem- 
ber 26 to December 3. 


Secretary-Manager B. H. Heide 
serts that the 1932 International will be 
a fitting bicentennial exposition of the 
remarkable forward strides made in 
American farming since the birth, 200 
years ago, of the nation’s first presi- 
dent-farmer, George Washington. 

Early entries arriving at exposition 
headquarters indicate that every foot 
of exhibit space, every stall in the 
mammoth exposition amphitheater and 
twenty-two adjoining buildings, will be 
filled to capacity with the finest speci- 
mens of the fields and feed-lots of the 
land. 


as- 


For a cow to top 800 pounds of fat in 
a year after starting her lactation, with 
a case of milk fever and being over- 
heated three times during the hot sum- 
mer months, is considered quite an ac- 
complishment. That the record es- 
tablished for the purebred Holstein cow, 


is 


3othland Della Salo, owned by H. F. 
3othe, Fort Dodge, Iowa. She is offi- 
cially credited with a yield of 24,179.1 


pounds of milk and 809.2 pounds of fat 


by the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, which is more than the pro- 
duction of five average cows. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bothe, Salo received the 
same care as the rest of the herd and 
made,her record in a stanchion. Dur- 
ing her six years of production, she has 


yielded approximately 96,500 pounds of 
milk and has had seven calves. 
During the year’s test just completed, 
she was fed one pound of grain for 
each four pounds of milk produced, but 
never over twenty-four pounds in a 
day. Her roughage consisted of thirty- 
five pounds of silage, twelve pounds of 
alfalfa hay, and she also received four 
pounds of beet pulp a day for the last 
four months. The grain ration consist- 
ed of a mixture of ten pounds of corn 


and cob meal, ten pounds of oats, three 
pounds of bran, three pounds of oil 
meal, one pound of gluten feed and one 


pound of cottonseed meal. 
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JENKINS — CLEGG 


SNI-A-BAR FARM 


Choice Shorthorn Offering 


(Sale at farm at Intersection of Highway No. 2 
Washington, 30 west Muscatine, 20 south Iowa City, adjoining town) 


Ainsworth, lowa, Wednesday, Dec. 7 


10 outstanding herd bull prospects 
35 Royal bred desirable females 
15 big fine calves go free with cows 


Join Forces in 
Presenting 


and No. 161, 10 miles 8 








his best cattle. 
desirable roan bulls. 


Sni-A-Bar herd. 
address either of the following. 


JOHN JENKINS 


Columbus Junction, Iowa 





| Cow VICTORIA. ADELAIDE 15TH 1687619 
| Roan, calved June 29, 1930. Bred and owned by Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa 
| Dams Breeders of Dams Breeder f Sires 
e+ eeeuee \ A. Dryden 
Victoria Adelaide 8th.......... Clegg Bros. ) eae F. W. Harding 
Victoria Adelaide 6t > Seeevesece Clegg Bros. Ma r Car ter & Ross 
Victoria Adelaide Sth...... Clegg Bros. an Carpenter & R 
Victoria Ac lelaide om )...3. Deane Willis Lavender Wm. Du 
Victoria 85th. A. Cruickshank ) ienae eae \ Cruickshank 
A choice October 10th red bull calf at si side sired by Cullissie Star | 
i 
Cow ROSEWOOD: 100TH 1706980 
| Red, calved March 22, 1931 Bred and owned by John Jenkins, Columt 
| Dams Breeders of Dams Sires 
| Choice Gift... 
Rosewood 98th.......... G. H. Schuerman Sni-A-Bar Gift...... 
Rosewood 92d........ G. H. Schuerman Sultan’s Gift........Love 
Rosewood S88th..... Loveland Stock Farms Village Crown. . eeu 
Rosewood 87th... Loveland Stock Farms Kelvindale 2d.......... 
Rosewood Lady. . ....+..-Carpenter & Ross to 4 a hh eee © & 
Rosewood 86th (Imp.).. ;. G. Walker Pride of Day 
JOHN JENKINS, Columbus Junction, has selected from his excellent herd 17 of 


Eight of his best breeding matrons, 
The young bulls and heifers are by CHOICE GIFT, a son of Sni-A-Bar 


Gift. The galves at foot are by VILLAGER’S GIFT 2d and those of breeding age carry 
his service. The families include Rosewood, Augusta, Devergoil, Marigold, Mayflower, 
Broadhooks, Gipsy Maid, Lavender, Jealousy, etc. None better. 

CLEGG BROS., Ainsworth, have drawn from their well known herd 18 wonderful 
females, 14 have big calves at foot sired by CULLISSIE STAR a son of Imp. Cullissie 
Economist. Some of the calves are about six months old and will make herd bull pros- 
pects. Two choice open heifers sell. Sires represented are Imp. Golden Bruce, Quarter- 
bank and Oakdale Rodney. The families are Victoria, Augusta, Duchess of Gloster, Missie, 
Broadhooks, ete. The best of breeding. 

SNI-A-BAR FARMS, Grain Valley, Mo., have consented to fill the bull offering and 
bring to cornbelt farmers the tops of 30 choice bulls from their great herd. All are 
dark reds and roans in color and from April to July yearlings, sired by Imp. Helsman, 
Imp. Saltoun Claymore, Edellyn Browndale and Sni-A-Bar Dreadnaught. Here are gen- 
uine herd bull prospects by well-known sires and out of the best breeding cows in the 


Come buy them at your own price. 


or 





six splendid open heifers and three 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. For catalog 


CLEGG BROTHERS 


Ainsworth, Iowa 














CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White N 











FORTY SPRING and five fall boars he althy 
ondition Ready for serv Pri for quick 

ale. I ne mile southwest of S Lake 

F. W. LA DOUX SPIRIT LAKE 1OWA 





CHESTER WHITE BOARS — 


POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 








BIG. LARGE, WIDE, The 

Union except, f * Fall and ri! boar te . ~ 

WM. A. SCAR EARLHAM, IOWA 
40 POLAND (¢ HINA BC 


VARS | 











I AM OFFERING 40 boars for sale—2 fall and | I AM OFFERING 40 head th in? 
38 spring boars, sired by my Iowa State Fair spring farrow, sired by The * Pate Pa di r and 
winner, and by Ak Sar- Ben King. Well bred, well Chancellor. March and Apr farrow Prices $15 
grown and priced rig Mention this paper to $30. Come quick if you want boars 
ED ANDE RSON ALTA, IOWA | HERBERT JENS HANCOCK, I diodes 
75 CHESTER WHITE BOARS! Cockerton’s Poland China Boars 
CHOICE, uniform spring boars and gilts. Excellent | I AM OFFERING 25 head of the largest and the 
type, smooth, with feeding quality Immune. | best quality Poland China boars I hav ever 
Will weiss from 175 to 275 lbs. By six herd sires. | raised. Sired by New Hope and Big Mod All 
New blood. 29 years a breeder. Reasonable prices. | February and Mar h boars, and say they are good 
F. H. SCHMADEKE, R. 4, CLARKSVILLE, IA. | Address James Cockerton, Whiting, Iowa, 
40 CHESTER WHITE BOARS POLAND CHINA FALL AND 
I AM OFFERING 40 boars, some of them prize : . SPRING BOARS 
winners at the state fair, and sired by Autumn | with breeding. size and quality, second to none 
King and Von Pluto March boars with size and Priced according to times. Cholera immune. 
quality. Sow sale a February. Write or come and | Address 
see them Roy V. Copp. Glidden, lowa. CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SON, Mapleton, Iowa 





CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE 








POLAND CHINA BOARS 





















BIG, HUSKY, spring, fall and yearling boars. TWENTY-FIVE good, smooth, wel! bred, carefully 
Heavy bone, e¢ feeding kind Healthy stock. selec — spring boars from large litters at rm 
Prices reasonable arm 8 miles west “4 airbank. ers’ pric Also one fall boar large tw 
Gravel road Write or come at 1 year om ‘herd. boar. Inspection 1 
Fr. W. SCHOOF FAIRBANK, IOWA | W AUSTIN ‘pt MONT, IOWA 
| . . aaa" 
7. . [ “i mS 40 POLAND CHINA BOARS 
CHE 5 TE R W HI TES THE BEST BUNCH OF BOARS offered today in 
TREES Berea MARCH AND APRIL BOARS the state of Iowa Ss ed by 4 Wonder and Sil- 
re best ever raise Priced to sell mprove ver Flash Well grow g boned fellows with 
aul herd while the deflation is on Write or come plenty feeding qos! ity Write phone or come with 
and see ‘em ; e truck ght 
L. WILLEY MENLO, IOWA | H. F OL E RIC Hi ROLFE, IOWA 
INNY S >» 5 POL AND CHINA BOARS 
SUNNY SLO! E f ARM IAM OFFE RING 35 spring boars, 2 fall boars, and 
CHESTER WHITES | one yearling b var Sired_ by King of Kings, the 
25 SPRING BOARS by Royal Commander. 7 fall | grand champion boar at Spencer, and Big Ben 
boars, big husky fell Ws, g a enough to go in | Offering some of my prize winners Prices in keep- 
any herd. Come and see them writ ing with the times. ; 
W. E. GAFFEY & SON STORM LAKE, 10WA | STANLEY ADDY MARCUS, IOWA 
BIG CHESTER WHITE BOARS E 
40 SPRING BOARS and four fall boars, all sired SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 





by prize winning boars and cad of prize winning 
sows The best lot of boars today in Iowa. er- 
ing these at depression prices Write or come and 
bring your truck and get a boar. “ 
AXEL L. JOHNSON MANSON, IOWA 





DUROC JERSEYS 


PPPPP PAPA PPP AAAI 


Quality Duroc Boars 


Yearlings and fall boars. Also 25 spring boars, in- 
cluding the junior champion at Eldora this fall. 

All sired by Hi-Hat. Well grown 

ARTIE PENCE SIGOURNEY, 


Ryan's Dark Cherry Durocs 


Have wide backs, heavy hams, deep bodies, smooth, 
good type, not leggy, and breed feeding quality and 





IOWA 





color. Herd and farm boars club gilts, priced low. 
Large herd. Drive or request photos. New blood for 
old customers L . RYAN, Be aconsfield, Iowa. 





AMERICA’S GREATEST HERD 


OF SHORTER LEGGED, easier feeding type Du- 

rocs. Breeder of such for over 25 years. Choice 
of 90 boars. Se nd for photos, breeding, literature. 
Shipped on approval. Immuned. Reg. Come or write. 
w. R. HU STON AMERICUS 


in eastern Kansas 
40 DUROC BOARS 40 


40 head strictly first class boars, sired 
by Orion Cherry King, an outcross Orion Cherry 





| Ki ng boar. _Good colors, wonderful feeding cet 
ne Priced right. Come and see the i 
SE BROS ‘RESTON. "IOWA 








DUROC BOARS 


FOR SALE—Six boars sired by Stilts Wavemaster 
and out of gcod sows, weighing 250 Ibs Stilts 
Wavemaster was champion Dur. x boar at the 1932 
Nat yous Be ny — The boars are immunized 
ist ol Your choice for $15 per heat 
HELFRE 'D ‘FARMS, R. 6, DES MOINES, IOWA 








Spotted Poland China Boars 
I AM OFFERING 40 head of the best. the biggest, 








the best boned boars have ever raised. If you 
are wanting a Spotted Poland boar by all means 
come and see me Address 
F. L. JACKSON YETTER, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
I AM OFFERING 12 head of good fall yearling 
boars, all half brothers to the grand champio n 
sow _at several state fairs this year Iso 20 heat 


good spring boars, the best ever Also 10 head of 


good Duroc boars idre 





CLARENCE TE TER t ‘OON RAPIDS, IOWA 
40 GOOD HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
FORTY FALL and spring boars sired by Ring- 
master, Real King, Good Fortune and Hi Mark. 


Out of best herd sows. Also junior champion boar 
at pe ge am priced to move if you will only 


come anc Wri 
MATT LOCATIS & SONS HUMBOLDT, IOWA 





ABERDEEN - ANGUS 





Yearling. “Angus - Bulls and Calves 





WE HAVE SE VERAL real bulls for the farmer or 

breeder at low prices Also calves, $ an 
heifers, priced to suit the times Come and see ot 
write A. G esser, Mgr. Cedmer Stock Farms 
Grundy Cente r, lowa. 





HOLSTEINS 


PPP PS LILI LLL LSS 


PURE BRED HOLSTEIN. 
HEIFERS 


Springers, T, B. tested and accredited 
Also serviceable bulls. Located 6 miles n he anc 
2 miles east from Rudd on hig hway ) 


H. L. JOHNSON ebb 10Ws 





FOR SALE- 
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CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


“Nature in the Raw’’—as portrayed 
by the great painter of the American 
Indian, N. C. Wyeth... inspired by 
the massacre of Custer’s dauntless 
band at Little Big Horn, Montana, 
by the savage Sioux Indians, June 25, 
1876. “Nature in the Raw is Seldom 
Mild’’— and raw tobaccos have no 
place in cigarettes. 





























No raw tobaccos in Luckies 
—that’s why they’re so mild 


WE buy the finest,the very aging and mellowing, are 
finest tobaccosinallthe then given the benefit of 
world—butthatdoesnotex- that Lucky Strike purifying 
plain why folks everywhere PfOCE€ss, described by the 


regard Lucky Strike as the words— It s toasted -That’s 
why folks in every city, town 
and hamlet say that Luckies 
are such mild cigarettes. 


mildest cigarette. The fact 
is, we never overlook the 
truth that “Nature in the Raw 





is Seldom Mild”’—so these “It’s toasted 


fine tobaccos, after proper That package of mild Luckies 





Copr., 1932, 
The American 
Tobacvo Co. 

















